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386 THE PRAISE OF POVERTY. 


THE PRAISE OF POVERTY. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF B. JACOPONE DA TODI. 


GREAT should be our love for thee, 
Sweetest love of poverty! 


Little is enough fcr thee, 
Sister of humility, 

Just a little drink and food, 
Just a dish, however rude. 


Poverty hath scanty store, 

Bread and water — nothing more 
But some herbs — unless, indeed, 
These a little salt should need. 


Very safely doth she fare, 

Having neither thought nor care ; 
Dread of thieves she cannot feel 
Who has nothing they can steal. 


Humbly at the door she knocks, 
Carries neither bag nor box; 
Other burden has she none, 
Save the bit she lives upon. 


Poverty has not a bed, 

Nor a roof above her head, 
Cloth nor table for her meat, 
On the ground she sits to eat. 


Ne’er a will to make hath she, 
So in peace dies poverty ; 

Kin nor friends can raise a suit, 
There is nothing to dispute. 


Poverty is full of mirth, 
Scorning everything on earth ; 
None will court or speak her fair 
In the hope to be her. heir. 


Very poor indeed art thou, 

Yet thy home is heaven, I trow ; 
Sweetest lady, there can be 
Nothing earthly dear to thee. 


Those who crave for worldly gear, 
They are dull and sad of cheer, 
Always cumbered and distrest, 
Never knowing ease nor rest. 


Poverty is always gay, 

Teaching man tie perfect way, 
Earthly things she holds in thrall, 
Just because she spurns them all. 


Hoarding up and laying by 
Never troubleth poverty, 

Free from carking care or sorrow 
For the evening or the morrow. 





Light of foot is she, I ween, 
Glad of heart, and meek of mien, 
Not a burden will she bear, 

She —a stranger everywhere, 


Poverty is frank and free, 
Fareth well where’er she be, 

For she knoweth that a room ~ 
Waits her in her heavenly home. 


Poverty, thou hast a throne, 
And the world is all thine own, 
For the things thou dost disdain 
Must obey thy sovereign reign. 


Poverty, supremely wise, 

Wealth and treasures doth despise, 
And the more she bends her will 
Higher soars in freedom still.’ 


To the very truly poor 

God’s high kingdom is secure: 

This we know — for Christ has spoken, 
And His word is never broken. 


Poverty, most perfect state, 
Thou alone are really great, 
For the eternal life divine 
Is, in truth, already thine. 


Poverty, most full of grace, 

Free from care, and bright of face, 
How can any blush to be 

Faithful lovers unto thee? 


More afd more their thirst doth grow 
As thy sweetness more they know, 
For thy waters cannot dry, 

Fairest fount of poverty ! 


Through the streets aloud she cries, 
Earthly treasure to despise, 

Bids us turn from worldly pride, 
Casting riches quite aside. 


All these glories of the earth, 

What —I ask you —are they worth? 
Where is now the weaith and gear 
Of the men who once were here? 


Poverty, if thou-would’st gain 

Quit this world so poor and vain ; 
More than this, too, must thou do — 
Scorn thyself supremely too. 


This is poverty —to be 
Stripped and beggared utterly, 
Self to conquer and disdain, 
Then, at last, with Christ to reign. 
The Month. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WORTH 
PRESERVING? 


BY HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


“ De vita et sanguine certant.” 
N. XII. 763. 

A PAPER contributed to the Contempo- 
vary Review for October, 1874, under the 
title of “‘ Ritual and Ritualism,” elicited, 
together with many expressions of inter- 
est and approval, many also of disap- 
pointment. There seemed to have been 
an expectation that the essay might 
untie, or cut, the knot of the questions 
which had been so warmly, if not fiercely, 
agitated during the preceding session of 
Parliament. But it had no such am- 
bitious aim. Its object was, within the 
limited sphere of my means, simply to 
dispose men towards reflection, to sub- 
stitute for the temper of the battle-field, 
good as in its place that may be, the 
temper of the chamber, where we com- 
mune with our own hearts, and are still. 
And this was done for two reasons: the 
first, because all true meditation is dis- 
passionate, and a dispassionate mood is 
the first indispensable condition for the 
resolution of controversies ; the second, 
because there seemed to me to be real 
dangers connected, in the present day, 
with the merely fashionable accumula- 
tion of ritual, more subtle and very much 
more widely spread than the pronounced 
manifestations which had recently been 
so much debated. 

The season is now tranquil; the fur- 
nace, no longer fed by the fuel of Parlia- 
mentary contentions among the highest 
authorities, has grown cool, and may be 
approached with safety, or at least, with 
diminished risk. Those who opposed 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Biil, in 1851, in 
some cases had for their reward (as I 
have reason to know) paragraphs in “ re- 
ligious ” newspapers, stating circumstan- 
tially that they had joined the Church 
of Rome. Those who questioned the 
Public Worship Act in 1874, were more 
mildly, but as summarily, punished in 
being set down as Ritualists. In the 
heat of the period, it would have been 
mere folly to dispute the justice of the 
“ticketing,” or classification. Perhaps 
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it may now be allowed me to say, that I 
do not approach this question as a par- 
tisan. Were the question one between 
historical Christianity and systems op- 
posed to or divergent from it, I could not 
honestly profess thatI did not take a 
side. But as regards ritual, by which I 
understand the exterior forms of divine 
worship, I have neve., at any time of my 
life, been employed in promoting its ex- 
tension; never engaged in any either of 
its general or its local controversies. 
In the question of attendance at this 
church or that, I have never been gov- 
erned by the abundance or the scanti- 
ness of its ritual, which I regard purely 
as an instrument, aiming at an end; as 
one of many instruments, and not as the 
first among them. To uphold the integ- 
rity of the Christian dogma, to trace its 
working, and to exhibit its adapation to 
human thought and human welfare, in 
all the varying experience of the ages, is, 
in my view, perhaps the noblest of all 
tasks which it is given to the human mind 
to pursue. This is the guardianship of 
the great fountain of human hope, hap- 
piness, and virtue. But with respect to 
the clothing, which the gospel may take 
to itself, my mind has a large margin of 
indulgence, if not of laxity, both ways. 
Much is to be allowed, I can hardly say 
how much, to national, sectional, and per- 
sonal divergences, and to me it is indeed 
grievous to think that any range of liberty 
which was respected in the storm of the 
sixteenth century should be denounced 
and threatened in the comparative calm 
of the nineteenth. Reverence, indeed, is 
a thing indispensable and invaluable ; but 
reverence is one thing, and ritual another ; 
and while reverence is preserved, I would 
never, according to my own inclination 
individually, quarrel with my brother 
about ritual. Nothing, therefore, would 
be easier than for me, after the manner 
of those who affect impartiality, to cen- 
sure sharply the faults which, from our 
elevated point of view, we detect on both 
sides. Nothing easier, but few things 
more mischievous ; for what is impartial- 
ity between the two, is often gross par- 
tiality and one-sidedness in the judgment 
of each, by reason of its ruthlessly shut- 
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ting out of view those kernels of truth 
which are probably on both sides to be 
found under the respective husks of war- 
ring prejudice. 

Without, however, any assumption of 
the tone of the critic or the pedagogue, 
there is one recommendation which may 
be addressed to both parties in the con- 
troversy of Ritualism. They should sure- 
ly be exhorted to cease altogether, or at 
least to reduce to its minimum, the prac- 
tice of importing into questions concern- 
ing the externals of religion the element 
of devotional significance. The phrase 
is borrowed from a pamphlet by Dr. Tre- 
vor,* which bears the stamp, not only 
of ability, but of an independent mind. 
The topic is, in my belief, of deep mo- 
ment. It cannot, perhaps, be more effect- 
ively illustrated than by a reference to 
the particular article of ritual which has 
been, more than any other, the subject of 
recent contest—namely, the question 
whether, during the prayer of consecra- 
tion in the Office of Communion, the 
priest shall stand with his face towards 
the east, or towards the south. 

By some mental process, which it 
seems difficult for an unbiassed under- 
standing to comprehend, a controversy, 
which may almost be called furious, has 
been raised on this matter. It of course 
transcends — indeed, it almost scorns — 
the bounds of the narrower question, 
whether the one or the other posture is 
agreeable, or, as may perhaps better be 
said, is more agreeable, to the legal pre- 
scriptions of the rubrics. For it is held, 
and held on both sides by persons not in- 
considerable either in weight or number, 
that, if the priest looks eastwards at this 
point of the service, he thereby affirms 
the doctrines of the real presence and the 
eucharistic sacrifice, but that, if on the 
contrary he takes his place at the north 
end of the altar or table, he thereby puts 
a negative on those doctrines. If the 
truth of this contention be admitted, 
without doubt the most formidable con- 
sequences may then be apprehended from 
any possible issue of the debate. It is 
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idle to hope that even judges can pre- 
serve the balance of their minds when 
the air comes to be so thickly charged 
with storm. We may say almost with 
certainty that there are many now reck- 
oned as members of the Church of Eng- 
land, whom, on the one side, the affirma- 
tion of those principles would distract 
and might displace, while, on the other, 
their negation would precipitate a schism 
of an enduring character. But if this be 
even partially true, does it not elevate 
into an imperious duty, for all right- 
minded men, that which is in itself a rule 
of reason—namely,° that we should 
steadily resolve not to annex to any par- 
ticular acts of external usage a special 
dogmatic interpretation, so long as they 
will naturally and unconstrainedly bear 
some sense not entailing that conse- 
quence? 

Now, it seems quite evident that, in the 
present instance, the contentions of each 
of the two parties are perfectly capable 
of being explained and supported upon 
grounds having no reference to the doc- 
trines, with which they have been some- 
what wilfully placed in a connection as 
stringent as that of the folds of the doa- 
constrictor. Take, for example, the case 
in favor of what we may be allowed to 
call orientation. The bishops at the 
Savoy Conference laid down the principle 
as one founded in general propriety and 
reason, that when the minister addresses 
the people he should turn himself to- 
wards them, as, for example, in preach- 
ing or in reading the lessons from Holy 
Scripture ; but that when, for and with 
them, he addresses himself to God, there 
is solecism and incongruity in his being 
placed as if he were addressing them. 
The natural course, then, they held to 
be, that congregation and minister, en- 
gaged in a common act, should, unless 
conformity betweex the inward and the 
outward is to be entirely expelled from 
the regulation of human demeanour, look 
together in a common direction. When 
this is done by a clergyman reading the 
Litany at a faldstool, he commonly turns 
his back on part of the congregation, and 





* “Trevor's Disputed Rubrics” (Parker), pp. 13 
and segq. 


part of the congregation on him. When 
the same rule:is followed in the prayer of 
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consecration, the back of the clergyman 
is turned towards the entire congregation 
only from the circumstance that he offi- 
ciates at the extreme east end of the 
church. The proper idea of the position 
is, not that he turns his back on the con- 
gregation, but that, placed at the head of 
the congregation, and acting for as well 
as with them in the capacity of the pub- 
lic organ of the assembled flock, he and 
they all turn in the same direction, and 
his back is towards the whole only as the 
back of the first line of worshippers be- 
hind him is towards all their fellow-wor- 
shippers. He simply does that, which 
every one does in sitting or standing at 
the head of a column or body of men. 
And if he be a believer in the real pres- 
ence and the eucharistic sacrifice, woe 
be to him in that capacity, unless he bas 
some other and firmer defence for these 
doctrines than the assumed symbolism of 
an attitude that he shares with so many 
Protestant clergymen of Continental 
Europe, who are known to be bound but 
little to the first, and are generally ad- 
verse to the second cf these doctrines. 
Thus, then, we have in a particular view 
of the mere proprieties of the case, a per- 
fectly adequate explanation of the desire 
to assume the eastward position, without 
any reference whatever to any given doc- 
trinal significance, be it cherished or be 
it obnoxious. Let us now turn to the 
other side of the question, and see 
whether similar reasoning will not hold 
good. 

It does not follow, upon the expulsion 
of this transcendental element from the 
discussion, that the objector to the plan 
of facing eastwards is left without a case, 
which again is one of simple policy and 
expediency, from his own point of view. 
He may, like many of his countrymen, be 
so wanting in the rudiments of the zs- 
thetic sense, as to think that the most 
advantageous position for a Christian pas- 
tor towards the people is that in which 
he speaks all the prayers straight into 
their faces, and the best arrangement for 
the flock that of the double pews, in 
which they are set to look at one another 
through the service, in order to correct, 
by matual contemplation, any excessive 
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tendency to rapt and collected devotion, 
But it is not necessary to impute to him 
this irrational frame of mind. He may 
admit that in the act of prayer, as a rule, 
minister and people may advantageously 
look in the same direction. He may 
renounce the imputation upon his adver- 
saries that, by facing eastwards, they 
express adhesion to certain doctrines. 
And he may still point out that there is 
more to be said. The prayer of conse- 
cration is a prayer not of petition only, 
but of action too. In the course of it, 
by no less than five parenthetical rubrics, 
the priest is directed to perform as many 
manual acts; and quite apart from the 
legal argument that the reference in the 
principal rubric to breaking the bread 
before the people requires the action to 
be performed in their view, he may con- 
tend, if he thinks fit, that, for the better 
comprehension of the service, it is well 
that they should have the power of see- 
ing all that is required of the priest 
respecting the handling of the sacred 
elements, and that this cannot be seen, 
or cannot so well be seen, if he faces 
eastwards, as if, standing at the north 
end of the holy table, he faces towards 
the south. I do not enter into the ques- 
tion whether this argument be conclu- 
sive, either as to the legal interpretation 
of the rubric, with which at present we 
have nothing to do, or as to the advan- 
tage of actual view and the comparative 
facilities for allowing it. It is enough to 
show that arguments may be made in 
perfect good faith, and free from any- 
thing irrational, against as well as for the 
eastward position, without embracing the 
embittering element of doctrinal signifi- 
cance; that both from the one side and 
the other the question may be reasonably 
debated on general grounds of religious 
expediency. For if this be so,’ it be- 
comes in a high degree impolitic, and in- 
jurious to the interests of religion, to 


'fasten upon these questions of position, 


whether in the sense of approval or of 
repudiation, significations which they do 
not require, and which they will only so 
far bear that, by prejudice or association, 
we can continually give to words and 
things a colour they do not of themselves 
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possess. There are surely enough real 
occasions for contention in the world to 
satisfy the most greedy appetite, without 
adding to them those which are conven- 
tional —that is to say, those where the 
contention is not upon the things them- 
selves, but upon the constructions which 
prejudice or passion may attach to them. 
Surely if a Zuinglian could persuade him- 
self that the English Communion Office 
was founded upon the basis of Zuinglian 
ideas, he would act weakly and incon- 
sistently should he renounce the min- 
istry of the Church because he was 
ordered to face eastwards during the 
prayer of consecration; and at least as 
surely would one, believing in the catho- 
lic and primitive character of the office, 
be open to similar blame if he in like 
manner repudiated his function as a 
priest upon being required to take his 
place only on the north. Preferences for 
the one or the other position it is easy 
to conceive. To varying ideas of wor- 
ship —and in these later times the idea 
of worship does materially vary —the 
one or the other may seem, or may even 
be, more thoroughly conformable ; but 
strange indeed, in my view, must be the 
composition of the mind which can delib- 
erately judge that the position at the 
north end is in itself irreverent, or that 
facing towards the east is in itself super- 
Stitious. Both cannot be right in a dis- 
pute, but both may be wrong; and one of 
the many ways in which this comes about 
is when the thing contended for is, by a 
common consent in error, needlessly 
lifted out of the region of things indif- 
ferent into that of things essential, and a 
distinction founded originally on the 
phantasy of man, becomes the articulus 
stantis aut cadentis concordia. 

It sometimes seems as though, even in 
the tumult of the Reformation, when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, the general mind must yet have been 
more solid and steadier — perhaps even 
more charitable — than now; though the 
edge of controversies at that epoch was 
physical as well as moral, and involved, 
at every sweep of the weapon, national 
defence and the safety or peril of life and 
limb. Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, even now somewhat irreverent as a 
body with reference to kneeling in ordi- 
nary worship, are nevertheless all con- 
tent to kneel in the act of receiving 
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alleging that this humble attitude of 
obeisance too much favoured the idea 
of paying worship to the consecrated ele- 
ments. No less certainly,and even more 
sharply, would he be condemned who, 
himself believing in the real presence, 
should endeavour to force it home on 
others as the only key to the meaning of 
the usage. But who can fail to see that 
for minds, I will not say jaundiced, but 
preoccupied with the disposition to attach 
extreme constructions to outward acts in 
the direction in which they seem to lean, 
nothing is more easy than to annex to 
the kneeling attitude of the receiver in 
the holy eucharist the colour and idea 
of adoration of the consecrated ele- 
ments? So, also, nothing would be more 
difficult than, when once such a colour 
has been so annexed, again to detach it 
effectually, and thus to bring the practice 
to an equitable judgment. Yet the 
Church of England, which has unitedly 
settled down upon the question of kneel- 
ing at reception, has resolutely thrust 
aside the extreme construction through 
which a baleful concurrence of opposing 
partisans might have rendered it intol- 
erable. And this she did, carrying this 
practice without shock or hesitation 
through all the fluctuations of her liturgy, 
during times when theological contro- 
versy was exasperated by every mundane 
passion which either the use of force. or 
its anticipation, can arouse. It will in- 
deed be strange — should we not rather 
say it will indeed be shameful —if, atter 
conducting the desperate struggles of the 
Reformation to their issue, and when we 
have realized its moral and social fruits 
for three centuries and a half, we prove 
to be so much less wise and less forbear- 
ing than our less civilized and refined 
forefathers, that we are to be led, by an 
aggravated misuse of this practice of 
gratuitous construction, to create a 
breach upon a question so much less dif- 
ficult, so much less calling for or war- 
ranting extreme issues, than that which 
they proved themselves able to accom- 
modate, 

It may indeed be said, and not untruly, 
that in a certain sense both the friends 
and the adversaries of the practice I 
have been considering are agreed in at- 
taching to it the meaning I presume to 
deprecate. Where both parties toa suit 
are agreed, it is idle, we may be told, to 





the holy communion ; a most becom- 


dispute what they concur in. Now the 


ing, most soothing, most fraternal usage.| very point I desire to bring into clear 
General censure would descend upon the! view is that this is not a suit with two 


man who should attempt to disturb it by parties to it, but that many, perhaps 
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most, of those who are entitled to be 
heard, are not before the court ; many — 
aye, multitudes — who think either this 
question should be let alone, or that if it 
is not to be let alone, it should be de- 
cided upon dry and cold considerations 
of law, history, and science, so far as 
they are found toinherein it; not judged 
by patches of glaring colour, the symbols 
of party, which are fastened upon it from 
without. If this be a just view, the con- 
currence of the two parties named above 
in their construction of the eastward po- 
sition is no better a reason for the ac- 
quiescence of the dispassionate commu- 
nity, than the agreement of two boys at 
a public school to fight, in order to as- 
certain who is the strongest, is a reason 
against the interference of bystanders 
to stop them if they can. 

There is in political life a practice 
analogous, as it seems to me, to the prac- 
tice of importing doctrinal significance 
into discussions upon ceremonial. It is 
indeed a very common fashion to urge 
that something, in itself good and allow- 
able, has become bad and inadmissible on 
account of motives imputed to those who 
ask it. The reforms proposed in 1831 
and 1866 were not to be conceded, be- 
cause they would be used as levers for 
ulterior extensions of the franchise. The 
Irish Church was not to be disestab- 
lished, because the change would serve 
as an argument for disestablishing the 
Church of England. Irish public-houses 
must not be closed on Sunday where the 
people desire it, for fear the measure 
should bring about a similar closing in 
England, where public opinion is not 
ripe for it. But then, in the secular 
world, this very practice is taken as the 
indication of an illiberal mind, and a 
short-sighted policy. The truly liberal 
maxim has ever been that by granting 
just claims you disarm undue demands : 
that things should be judged as they are 
in themselves, and not in the extraneous 
considerations, and remote eventualities, 
which sanguine friends and bitter foes 
oftentimes agree in annexing to them. It 
is, therefore, with unfeigned surprise, 
that I read in the work of no mean 
writer on this rubrical controversy, that in 
May last he “prayed” that the priest 
might be allowed to face eastwards, but 
that he would now refuse it, because 
“this eastward position is claimed for 
distinctively doctrinal purposes.” I am 
reluctant to cite a respected name, but 
it is necessary to give the means of veri- 
fying my statement by a reference to 
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Dr. Swainson’s “ Rubrical Question of 
1874,” * pp. 1, 5. I might, I believe, add 
other instances of the same unfortunate 
line of thought, but it is needless. 

What, then, is the upshot of this ex- 
traordinary preference of the worse over 
the better, the more arbitrary over the 
direct and inherent construction? It is 
this, that it heats the blood and quick- 
ens the zeal of sympathizing partisans. 
But then it has exactly the same effect 
upon the partisans of the two opposite 
opinions. So that it widens breaches, 
feeds the spirit of mutual defiance, and 
affords, like abundant alcohol, an intoxi- 
cating satisfaction, to be followed by the 
remorse of the morrow when the mis- 
chief has been done. It enhances the 
difficulties of the judge’s task, and 
makes hearty acquiescence in his deci- 
sions almost hopeless. 

Wherever this importation of doctrinal 
significance, I care not from which side, 
has been effected, it powerfully tends to 
persuade the worsted party that the law 
has been strained against him on the 
grounds extraneous to the argument, and 
to drive him either -upon direct diso- 
bedience, or upon circuitous modes of 
counteracting the operation of the judg- 
ment. Those against whom the letter of 
the law seems to be turned invidiously, 
are apt to think they may freely and just- 
ly avail themselves of it wherever it is in 
their favour. Supposing, for example, 
that, by a judgment appearing to rest on 
considerations of policy and not of law, 
the eastward position were to be con- 
demned, who does not see that those 
who thought themselves wronged might 
discover ample means of compensation ? 
Some have contended that the clergy, 
sustained by their flocks, might retrench 
the services of the parish church; and, 
offering within its walls a minimum both 
of ritual and of the opportunities of 
worship, might elsewhere institute and 
attend services which, under a recent 
statute (18 & 19 Vict. c. 86), many be- 
lieve they might carry on without bend 
subject to the restraints of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

Or again, in the churches themselves, 
where the clergyman was forbidden to 
adopt a position construed as implying 
an excessive reverence, not he only, but, 
with certain immunity from consequences, 
his congregation might, and probably 


* But, at P 70, Dr. Swainson, with great candour, 
if the la 


states that, w be declared adversely to his view, 
he will at once renounce this imputation of doctri 


significance. 
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would, resort to other external acts, at 
least as effectual for the same purpose, 
much more closely related to doctrinal 
significance, much more conspicuous in 
themselves, and, perhaps, much more of- 
fensive to fellow-worshippers, than the 
position which had been prohibited. 
What, upon either of these suppositions, 
wculd have been gained by the most sig- 
nal victory in the courts, either for truth 
or for peace, or even for the feelings and 
objects of those who would be called the 
winners ? 

I have dwelt at length on this particu- 
lar subject, not because I imagine the 
foregoing remarks to offer a solution of a 
difficulty, but in order to point out and to 
avert, if possible, what would make a so- 
lution impossible. The very first condi- 
tion of healthy thought and action is an 
effort at self-mastery, and the expulsion, 
from the controversies concerning certain 
rubrics, of considerations which aggravate 
those controversies into hopelessness, 
and which seem to dwell in them, as de- 
mons dwelt in the bodies of the pos- 
sessed, till they were expelled by the be- 
neficent Saviour, and left the sufferers at 
length restored to their right mind. If 


we cannot fulfil this first condition of san- 
ity, it is, I fear, hopeless to expect that 
the day of doom for the Church of Eng- 


land can be long postponed. It is bad 
enough in my opinion that we should 
have to adjust these difficulties by the 
necessarily rude and coarse machinery of 
courts. I do not disguise my belief, 
founded on very long-and rather anxious 
observation, that the series of penal pro- 
ceedings in the English Church during 
the last forty years, which commenced 
with the action of the University of Ox- 
ford against Bishop Hampden, have as a 
whole ‘been mischievous. I make no ac- 
cusation, in speaking thus, against those 
who have promoted them. I will not say 
that they have been without provocation, 
that they could easily have been avoided, 
that they have been dishonourably insti- 
tuted, or vindictively pursued. Ido not 
inquire whether, when they have been 
strictly judicial, they have or have not 
generally added to the fame of our Brit- 
ish judicature for power or for learning. 
Unhappily they came upon a country lit- 
tle conversant with theological, historical, 
or ecclesiastical science, and a country 
which had not been used for three hun- 
dred years, with the rarest exceptions, 
to raise these questions before the tribu- 
nals. The only one of them in which I 
have taken a part, was the summary pro- 
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ceeding of the council of King’s College 
against Mr. Maurice. I made an inef- 
fectual endeavour, with the support of 
Judge Patteson and Sir B. Brodie, and 
the approval of Bishop Bloomfield, to 
check what seemed to me the unwise and 
ruthless vehemence of the majority which 
dismissed that gentleman from his office. 
It may be that, in this or that particular 
case, a balance of pood over evil may have 
resulted. It could not but be that in 
particular instances some who would not 
have wished them to be instituted, could 
not wish them to fail. But I have very 
long been convinced that, as a whole, 
they have exasperated strife and not com- 
posed it; have tempted men to employa 
substitute, at once violent and inefficient, 
for moral and mental force; have aggra- 
vated perils which they were honestly in- 
tended to avert ; have impaired confidence, 
and shaken the fabric of the Church to 
its foundations. 

The experience of half acentury ago 
may, in part, serve to illustrate an opinion 
which may have startled many of my read- 
ers, but which longago I entertained and 
made known in quarters of great influ- 
ence. Nothing could be sharper than was 
at that time the animosity of Churchmen 
in general against what are termed Evan- 
gelical opinions. There was language 
used about them and their proposers in 
works of authority —such, for instance, 
as certain tracts of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge — which was 
not only insolent, but almost libellous. 
But it seems that the Church took to 
heart the wise counsel, which Athene of- 
fered to Achilles, that he should abuse 
Agamemnon, but not touch him. “ Fall 
foul of him with words, as much as you 
have a mind: but keep your sword 
within the scabbard.”* The sword at 
that period was never drawn; and the 
controversy settled itself in an advanta- 
geous way. Are we driven to admit that 
there was, among the rulers and the ruled 
of those days more of patience, or of faith 
in moral force, or both; more of the 
temper of Gamaliel, and less of the tem- 
per of Saul ? 

At a later date, it is true that Bishop 
Philpotts broke the tradition of this pa- 
cific policy in the case of Mr. Gorham. 
But all who knew that remarkable prel- 
ate are aware that he was a man of 
sole action, rather than of counsel and 
concert; and it was an individual, not a 
body, which was responsible for striking 


* IL i. 210, 
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the blow, of which the recoil so seriously 
strained the Church of England. 

While frankly avowing the estimate I 
form of the results which have flowed 
from these penal proceedings in matter 
which is of law undoubtedly, but of con- 
science as well as law, I am far from be- 
lieving that the public fully shares my 
views. I must suppose, especially after 
the legislative proceedings of last year, 
that my countrymen are well satisfied 
with the general or average results, and 
have detected in them what my eyesight 
has not perceived —a tendency to com- 
pose the troubles, and consolidate the 
fabric, of the Church. My ambition does 
not, then, soar so high as to ask fora 
renunciation of the comforts and advan- 
tages of religious litigation. All that I 
am now contending for is that the suits 
which may be raised ought not to be em- 
bittered by the opening of sources of ex- 
asperation that do not properly belong 
to them ; that contribute absolutely noth- 
ing to the legal argument on either side 
for the elucidation of the rubrics; and 
that, on the contrary, by inflaming pas- 
sion, and suggesting prejudice, darken 
and weaken, while they excite, the intel- 
lect of all concerned. 

If, as I hope, I may have carried with 
me some degree of concurrence in the 


main proposition I have thus far urged, 
let us now turn to survey a wider pros- 


pect. Let us look for a while at the con- 
dition of the English Church —its fears 
and dangers on the one hand, its powers 
and capacities on the other; and let us 
then ask ourselves whether duty binds 
and prudence recommends us to tear it 
in pieces, or to hold it together. 

It is necessary first to free the inquiry 
from a source of verbal misunderstand- 
ing. In one and the same body, we see 
two aspects, two characters, perfectly dis- 
tinct, That body declares herself, and 
is supposed by the law of the country to 
be, the ancient and catholic Church of 
the country, while it is also the national 
establishment of religion. In the first 
capacity, it derives its lineage and com- 
mission from our Saviour and the Apos- 
tles; in the second, it is officered and 
controlled by the State. We may speak 
of holding the Church together, or of 
holding the Church and the State togeth- 
er. Iam far from placing the two duties 
on the same ground, or assigning to them 
a common elevation. Yet the subjects 
are, ina certain form, closely connected ; 
and the form is this. It may be that the 
continuing union of the Church within 
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herself will not secure without limit the 
continuing union of the Church with the 
State. But it is certain, nevertheless, 
that the splitting of the Church will de- 
stroy its union with the State. Not only 
as a Church, but as an endowed estab- 
lishment, it is, without doubt, still very 
strong. Sir Robert Peel said, over a 
quarter of a century ago, in discussing 
the emancipation of the Jews, that the 
only dangers of the Church consisted in 
its internal divisions. Within that quar- 
ter of a century the dangers have in- 
creased, but with them has probably 
increased also the strength to bear them. 
Menace and peril from without, against 
the Church as an establishment, have 
made ground, but are still within meas- 
ure ; still represent a minor, not a major, 
social force; though they are seconded 
by a general movement of the time, very 
visible in other countries, and apparently 
pervading Christendom at large, yet with 
a current certainly slow, perhaps indefi- 
nitely slow. But though the Church may 
be possessed of a sufficient fund of 
strength, there is no redundancy that can 
be safely parted with. Any secession, if 
of sensible amount, constituting itself 
into a separate body, would operate on 
the national Church, with reference to its 
nationality, like a rent in a wall, which is 
mainly important, not by the weight of 
material it detaches, bnt by the discon- 
tinuity it leaves. 

It is not, indeed, only the severance 
of the Church into two bodies which 
might precipitate disestablishment. Ob- 
stinacy and exasperation of internal strife 
might —— more effectively towards 
the same end. The renewal of scenes 
and occurrences like those of the session 
of 1874 would be felt, even more heavily 
than on that first occasion, to involve not 
only pain, but degradation. The disposi- 
tion of some to deny to the members of 
the national Church the commonest privi- 
leges belonging to a religious communion, 
the determination to cancel her birthright 
for a mess of pottage, the natural shrink- 
ing of the better and more refined minds 
from indecent conflict, the occasional 
exhibition of cynicism, presumption, ig- 
norance, and contumely, were, indeed, 
relieved by much genial good sense and 
good feeling, found, perhaps, not least 
conspicuously among those who were by 
religious profession most widely severed 
{rom the national Church. But the mis- 
chief of one can inflict wounds on a re- 
ligious body, which the abstinence and 
silent disapproval of a hundred cannot 
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heal; and, unless an English spirit has 
departed wholly from the precincts of the 
English Church, she will, when the out- 
tage to feeling grows unendurable, at 
least in the persons of the most high- 
minded among her children, absolutely 
decline the degrading relation to which 
not a few seem to think her born. I 
pass these to consider whether it be a 
duty or not to keep the Church united, 
with the negative assumption implied in 
these remarks, that without such union 
there cannot be a reasonable hope of sav- 
ing the establishment. 

But it may be said, what is this inter- 
nal union of the Church, which is pro- 
fessed to be of such value? We have 
within it men who build, or suppose them- 
selves to build, their religion only upon 
their private judgment, unequally yoked 
with those who acknowledge the guiding 
value of Christian history and witness ; 
men who believe in a visible Church, and 
men who do not; men who desire a fur- 
ther Reformation, and men who think the 
Reformation we have had already went 
too far; men who think a Church exists 
for the custody and teaching of the truth, 
and men who view it as a magazine for 
the collection and parade of all sorts of 
opinions for all sorts of customers. Nay, 
besides all this, are there not those who, 


with such concealment only as prudence 
may require, question the authority of 
Holy Scripture, and doubt, or dissolve 
into misty figure, even the cardinal facts 
of our redemption enshrined in the Apos- 


tles’ Creed? What union, compatible 
with the avowed or unavowed, existence 
of these diversities, can deserve the name, 
or can be worth paying a price to main- 
tain? 

Now, before we examine the value or 
no value of this union, the first question 
is —does it exist, and how and where 
does it exist, as a fact? It does; and it 
is to be found in the common law, com- 
mon action, common worship, and proba- 
bly, above all, the common manual of 
worship, in the Church. Though it is 
accompanied with many divergences of 
dogmatic learning, and though these dif- 
ferences are often prosecuted with a 
lamentable bitterness, yet in the law, the 
worship, and the manual, they havea 
common centre, to which, upon the whole, 
all, or nearly all, the members of the body 
are really and strongly, though it may be 
not uniformly nor aitogether consistently, 
attached and which is at once distinctive, 
and in its measure efficient. Nay, more, 
it has been stated in public, and I incline 


| to be desired. 
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to believe with truth that the rubrics of 
the Church are at this moment more 
accurately followed than at any period 
of her history since the Reformation. 
Twelve months ago I scandalized the 
tender consciences of some by pointing 
out that in a law which combined the 
‘three conspicuous features of being 
;extremely minute, very ancient, and in 
its essence not prohibitive but directory, 
absolute and uniform obedience was 
hardly to be expected, perhaps, in the 
strict meaning of the terms, hardly even 
I admit the scandals of 
division, and the greater scandals of dis- 
sension; but there, are, as I believe, 
fifteen millions of people in this country 
who have not thrown off their allegiance 
to its Church, and these people, when 
they speak of it, toa great extent mean 
the same thing, and, when they resort to 
it, willingly concur in the same acts; 
willingly, on the whole, though the differ- 
ent portions of them each abate some- 
thing from their individual preferences 
to meet on common ground, as Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals do the like, to 
meet on the common ground of our 
living and working constitution. This 
union, then, I holdto be a fact, and I 
contend that it is a fact worth preserving. 
I do not beg that question: I only aver 
that it is the question really at issue ; and 
I ask that it may be dispassionately con- 
sidered, for many questions of conduct 
depend upon it. 

The duty of promoting union in relig- 
ion is elevated by special causes at the 
present day into a pecular solemnity ; 
while these causes also envelop it in an 
extraordinary intricacy. The religion of 
Christ as a whole, nay, even the pallid 
scheme of theism, is assailed with a 
sweep and vehemence of hostility greater 
probably than at any former period. 
While the war thus rages without the 
wall, none can say that the reciprocal 
antagonism of Christian bodies is per- 
ceptibly mitigated within it, or that the 
demarcating spaces between them are 
narrower than they were. Most singular 
of all, the greatest of the Christian com- 
munions, to say nothing of the smaller, 
are agitated singly and severally by the 
presence or proximity of internal schism. 
The Papal Church has gone to war with 
portions of its adherents in Armenia, in 
Germany, in Italy, in Switzerland 3 besides 
being in conflict with the greater number 
of Christian States, especially of those 





where the Roman religion is professed. 
The relations of the Church of England 
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beyond St. George’s Channel, however 
euphemistically treated in some quarters, 
are dark,and darkening still. Even the 
immovable East is shaken. The Scla- 
vonic, and the Hellenic, or non-Sclavonic, 
elements are at present, though without 
doctrinal variances, yet in sharp eccle- 
siastical contention; anda formidable 
schism in Bulgaria, not discountenanced 
by Russian influences, disturbs at its own 
doors the ancient and venerable see of 
Constantinople and its sister patriarch- 
ates. This is a rude and slight, but I be- 
lieve an accurate outline. I do not say it 
carries us beyond, but it certainly carries 
up to this point: that now, more than 
ever, oursteps should be wary and our 
heads cool, and that, if we should not 
disguise the true significance of contro- 
versies, neither should we aggravate them 
by pouring Cayenne pepper into every 
open wound. 

I do not say that, in circumstances 
like these, it becomes the duty of each 
man to sacrifice everything for the inter- 
nal unity of his own communion. When 
that communion, by wanton innovation, 
betrays its duty, and aggravates the 
controversies of Christendom, the very 
best friend to its eventual unity may be 
he who at all hazards, and to all lengths, 
resists the revolutionary change. But it 


would seem that, in all cases where the 
religious body to which we belong has 
not set up the fetra scandali, the presump- 
tive duty of the individual who remains in 


its communion, to study its peace, is 
enhanced. Nowhere, in my view, does 
this proposition apply with such force as 
to the case of the English Church. This 
Church and nation, by an use of their 
reforming powers, upon the whole won- 
derfully temperate, found for themselves, 
amidst the tempests ofthe sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, a haven of com- 
parative tranquillity, from which, for 
more than two centuries, they have not 
been dislodged. Within this haven it 
has, especially of late years, been amply 
proved that every good work of the 
divine kingdom may be prosecuted with 
‘effect, and every quality that enlarges 
. and ennobles human character may be 
' abundantly reared. Ido not now speak 
of our Nonconformists, for whom I 
entertain a very Cordial respect: I con- 
fine myself to what is still the national 
Church ; and I earnestly urge it upon all 
her members that the more they study 
her place and function in Christendom, 
the more they will find that her unity, 
qualified but real, is worth preserving. 
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I will dwell but very lightly on the argu- 
ments which sustain this conclusion. 
They refer first to the national office of 
this great institution. It can hardly be 
described better that in a few words 
which I extract from a recent article in 
the Edinburgh Review : — 


The crown and flower of such a movement 
was the Elizabethan Church of England. 
There the watchword was never destruction or 
innovation ; there a simple, Scriptural, cath- 
olic, and objective teaching, has preserved us 
from superstitious and dogmatic vagaries on 
the one hand, and from the subjective weakness 
of many of the Protestant sects on the other. 
To the formation of such a Church the nation 
gave its strength and its intelligence, viz, 
that of the idea of More (?), of Shakespeare, 
and of Bacon; and what is more, the whole 
nation contributed its good sense, its sobriety, 
its steadfastness, and its appreciation of a 
manly and regulated freedom. (Zdinburgh 
Review, April 1875, p. 574-) 


There are those who think that bold 
changes in the law and constitution of 
the Church, in the direction of developed 
Protestantism, would bring within its 
borders a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple. My own opinion is the reverse of 
this. I look upon any changes whatever, 
if serious in amount and contentious in 
character, as synonymous with the de- 
struction of the national establishment. 
But the matter is one of opinion only, 
and I fully admit the title of the nation 
to make any such changes, if they think 
fit, with such a purpose in view. 

But, besides her national office and ca- 
pabilities, the Church of England, in her 
higher character as a form of the Chris- 
tian religion, has a position at once most 
perilous and most precious (I here bor- 
row the well-known expression of De 
Maistre) with reference to Christendom 
at large. She alone, of all Churches, has 
points of contact, of access, of sympa- 
thy, with all the important sections of the 
Christian community. Liable, more than 
any other communion, to see her less 
stable or more fastidious members drop 
off from her now in this direction and 
now in that, she is, nevertheless, in a 
partial but not an unreal sense, a link of 
union between the several fractions of 
the Christian body. At every point of 
her frontier, she is in close competition 
with the great Latin communion, and 
with the varied, active, and in no way 
other than respectable, forms of Non- 
conformity. Nor does this represent the 
whole of the danger which, as to her 
sectional interests, she daily suffers in 
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detail. She inhabits a sphere of greater 
social activity than is found in any other 
country of Europe; she is in closer 
neighbourh2od, throughout her structure, 
than any other Church, with the spirit of 
inquiry (I do not say of research), and is 
proportionably more liable to defections 
in the direction of unbelief, or, if that 
word be invidious, of non-belief or nega- 
tion. But this great amount of actual 
peril and besetting weakness is, in at 
least a corresponding degree, potential 
force and usefulness, for others as 
well as for herself; and no philosophic 
observer, whatever be his leanings, can 
exclude her from a prominent place in 
his survey of Christendom. 

These things, it seems to me, are not 
enough considered among us. If they 
were enough considered, we should be 
less passionate in our internal controver- 
sies. We should recollect that we hold 
what all admit to be a middle place ; that 
the strain, as in a wheel, is greatest at 
the centre, the tendency to dislocation 
there most difficult to subdue. So we 
should more contentedly accept the bur- 
dens of the position, for the sake of the 
high, disinterested, and beneficent mis- 
sion with which they seem to be allied. 
Even if I am wrong in the persuasion 
that much ought to be borne rather than 
bring about a rupture, I can hardly be 
wrong in claiming the assent of all to 
the proposition that we had better not 
prosecute our controversies wildly and at 
haphazard, but that we should carefully 
examine, before each step is taken, what 
other steps it will bring after it, and what 
consequences the series may as a whole 
involve. 

I am quite aware of the answer which 
will spring to the lips of some. “The 
object of the long series of prosecutions, 
and of the act of 1874, is to cut out a 
gangrene from the Church of England; 
to defeat a conspiracy which aims at re- 
versing the movement of the Reforma- 
tion, and at remodelling her tenets, her 
worship, and her discipline, on the basis 
of the Papal Church: aye, even with all 
the aggravations of her earlier system, 
which that Church has in the later times 
adopted.” But the answer to this answer 
is again perfectly ready. If there be 
within the Church of England a section 
of clergy or of laity, which is engaged 
in such a conspiracy, it is one extremely, 
almost infinitesimally small. I do not 
now deal with the very different charge 
against doctrines and practices which 
are said to fend towards the Church of 
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Rome. This charge was made against 
Laud by the Puritans, and is made 
against the Prayer-Book at large by our 
Nonconforming friends, or by very 
many of them.* My point is that those, 
who aim at Romanizing the Church, are 
at worst a handful. If, then, the purpose 
be to put them down, attack them (as 
you think it worth while) in the points 
they distinctively profess and practise. 
But is this the course actually taken? 
Are these points the subjects of the re- 
cent prosecutions, of the present threats, 
of the crowd of pamphlets and volumes 
upon ritual controversy, which daily issue 
from the press? On the contrary, these 
prosecutions, these menaces, these vo- 
luminous productions, have always for 
their main, and often for their exclusive, 
subject the two points of Church law 
which relate to the position of the conse- 
crator, and to the rubric on ecclesiastical 
vestments. But now we arrive at a for- 
midable dilemma. Upon the construction 
of the law on these two points, the prose- 
cuting parties are at variance, not with a 
handful, but with a very large number, 
with thousands and tens of thousands, 
both of the clergy and the laity of the 
Church of England, whose averments I 
understand to be these: first, that the 
law of 1662, fairly interpeted, enjoins the 
vestments of the First Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI., and the eastward position of 
the consecrating priest ; secondly, that it 
would be inequitable and unwise to en- 
force these laws, and that the prevailing 


‘liberty should continue ; thirdly, that it 


would be inequitable and unwise to alter 
them. Are these propositions conclu- 


* These allegations did not commence with the re- 
vivals of our time. See for example the following 
extract from ‘*The Catholic Question: addressed to 
the Freeholders of the County of York;’’ on the Gen- 
eral Election of 1826: p. 24: — 

** All these things, however, are visible in the 
Church of England: go to a cathedral, hear and see 
all the magnificent things done there: behold the 
regiments of wax tapers, the white-robed priests, the 
mace-bearers ; the chaunters, the picture over the altar, 
the wax-lights and the burnished gold plates and cups 
on the altar; then listen to the prayers repeated in 
chaunt, the anthems, the musica! responses, the thun- 
dering of the organ and the echoes of the interminable 
roof; and then say, is not this idolatry? it is all the 
idolatry that the Catholics admit; it is the natural in- 
clination that we have to those weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, pomp and pride; and which both Catholics and 
the High-Church party think so important in religion. 
I boldly assert that there is more idolatry in the 
Church of England than amongst the English Cath- 
olics; and for this simple reason, because the Church 
of England can better afford it. Two-thirds of the 
Church service is pomp and grandeur; it is as Charles 
II. used to say, ‘the service of gentlemen.’ It is for 
show, and for a striking impression: the cathedral ser- 
vice zs nothing more or less than a mass, for it is all 
chaunted from beginning to end, and the people cannot 
understand a word of it.”” 
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sive evidence of a conspiracy. to assimi- 
late the Reformed religion of England to 
the Papal Church? If they are not, why 
is the war to be conducted mainly, and 
thus hotly, in the region they define? If 
they are, then our position is one of great 
danger, because itis well known that a 
very large and very weighty portion of 
the clergy, with no inconsiderable num- 
ber of the laity, proceeding upon various 
grounds — love of ritual, love of liberty, 
dread of rupture—are arrayed on the 
side of toleration against the prosecuting 
party. It is said to have been declared 
by persons in high authority, that a large 
portion of both clergy and laity do enter- 
tain the desire to Romanize the Church. 
I am convinced itis not so; but if it be 
sO, our condition is indeed formidable, 
and we are preparing to “ shoot Niagara.” 
For I hold it to be beyond dispute that, 
whether minor operations of the knife be 
or be not safe for us, large excisions, 
large amputations, are what the consti- 
tution of the patient will not bear. Under 


them the establishment will part into 
shreds ; and even the Church may under- 
go sharp and searching consequences, 
which as yet it would be hardly possible 
to forecast. 

For the avoidance of these dangers, 
my long-cherished conviction still sub- 


sists that the best and most effectual 
remedy is to be found in forbearing to 
raise contentious issues, and to aim at 
ruling consciences by courts. I say this is 
the most effectual remedy. For the next 
best, which is that the parties shall, after 
full and decisive exposition of the law, 
submit to the sentence of the tribunals, 
is manifestly incomplete. The prose- 
cuting party, in the two matters of the 
Rubric on Vestments and the position of 
the consecrating minister, will doubtless 
submit to an adverse judgment; but will 
as certainly, and not without reason from 
its own point of view, transfer to the legis- 
lative arena the agitations of the judicial 
forum. The Dean of Bristol, who has 
argued these questions with his usual 
force and directness, wishes that no al- 
terations should be made in the rubrics, 
if what is called the Purchas judgment 
be maintained ; but, with his acute eye, 
he has perhaps shrewd suspicions on 
that subject; and accordingly he says, 
if that judgment be not maintained, he is 
“for such wide agitation, such strong 
and determined measures, as shall com- 
pel [séc] the legislature to give back to 
the Church its old and happy character 
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of purity.”* A pleasant prospect for our 
old age ! But the dean has this advantage 
over me. He does not object to the 
votes de fait, and if only the judgment 
goes his way will be quite happy. I am 
one of those who have the misfortune of 
being like Falkland in the war of king 
and Parliament: I shall deplore all dis- 
turbing judgments, wholly irrespective of 
my Own sympathies or antipathies. If 
(which I own I find it very difficult to 
anticipate) the prosecutors are defeated, 
who are strongly (to use a barbarous 
word) establishmentarian, we shall have 
agitation for a change in the law, too like- 
ly to end in rupture. If they succeed, 
we shall have exaggerated but unassail- 
able manifestations of the feeling it has 
been sought to put down; and, while this 
is the employment of the zuterim, the 
party hit, who are by no means so closely 
tied to the alliance of the Church with the 
State, will, despairing of any other settle- 
ment, seek peace through its dissolution. 
It may now perhaps in some degree ap- 
pear why I have pressed so earnestly the 
severance of these rubrical suits from 
“doctrinal significance.” Could we but 
expel that noxious element from the de- 
bate, could we but see that the two con- 
flicting views of the position and the 
vestments are just as capable, to say the 
least, of alarge and innocuous as of a 
specific and contentious interpretation, 
then we might hope to see a frame of 
mind among the litigators, capable of ac- 
quiescence in any judgment which the 
believe to be upright, and to be given af- 
ter full consideration of the case. Sore- 
ness there might be, and murmuring; 
but good sense might prevail, and the 
mischief would be limited within narrow 
bounds. But unhappily men of no small 
account announce that they care not for 
the sign, they must deal with the thing 
signified. They desire the negation by 
authority of the doctrine of the real 
presence of our Lord and Saviour Christ, 
and of the eucharistic sacrifice; nega- 
tions which, again, are synonymous with 
the disruption of the English Church. 
When prudent men, or men made pru- 
dent by responsibility, are associated to- 
gether for given purposes, whether ina 
cabinet, or a synod, or a committee, or a 
board, and they find their union: men- 
aced by differences of opinion, they are 
wont first to test the minds of one an- 
other by argument and persuasion ; and, 


* Letter to Rev. Mr. Walker, pp. 23-26, 
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failing these instruments, both the in- 
stinct of self-preservation and the laws of 
duty combine in prompting them to put 
off the evil day, and thus to take the 
benefit of enlarged information, of fresh 
experience, of the softening influences of 
association, and of whatever other facili- 
ties of solution the unrevealed future 
may embrace. Why can we not carry a 
little of this forbearance, founded upon 
common sense, into religion, and at least 
fetch our controversies out of the torrid 
into the temperate zone ? 

The time may, and I hope will, arrive, 
when a spirit of more diffusive charity, a 
wider acquaintance with the language 
and history of Christian dogma, and a 
less jealous temper of self-assertion, 
will enable us to perceive how much of 
what divides us in the eucharistic con- 
troversy is no better and no worse than 
logomachy, and how capable men, ridding 
themselves of the subtleties of the schools 
and of heated reactions, may solve what 
passion and faction have declared insolu- 
ble. 

But that time has not yet arrived ; and, 
if the doctrine of the eucharist must 
really be recast, there are no alternatives 
before us except on the one hand dis- 
ruption, on the other postponement of 
the issue until we can approach it under 
happier auspices. The auspices are not 
happy now. There are even those in the 
English Church who urge with sincerity, 
and with impunity, the duty of preaching 
the “real absence,” * and, though these 
be few, yet many who shrink from the 
word may be nearly with them in the 
thing. On the other side, wholly apart 
from the energy of partisanship, from a 
Romanizing disposition, and from a de- 
sire for the exaltation of an order, there 
are multitudes of men who believe that 
the lowering of the sacramental doctrine 
of the English Church in any of its parts, 
will involve, together with a real mutila- 
tion of Scriptural and catholic truth, a 
loss of her Christian dignity, and a for- 
feiture of all the hopes associated with 
her special position in Christendom. Of 
all sacramental doctrine, none is so 
tender in this respect as that which re- 
lates to the eucharist. The gross abuses 
of practice, and the fanciful excesses of 
theological speculation in the Western 
Church before the Reformation, com- 
pelled the Anglican Reformers to re- 
trench their statements to a minimum, 
which can bear no reduction whether in 


* Rev. Mr. Wolfe on the “ Eastward Position,” p. 4. 
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the shape of altered formule or of bind- 
ing constructon. If, in these times of 
heat, we abandon the wise self-restraint 
which in the main has up to a recent 
time prevailed, it is too probable that 
wanton tongues, prompted by ill-trained 
minds, may reciprocally launch the re- 
proaches of superstition and idolatry on 
the one hand, of heresy and unbelief on 
the other. Surely prudence would dic- 
tate that in these circumstances all ex- 
isting latitude of law or well-established 
practice, should as a rule be respected ; 
that no conscience be pressed by new 
theological tests, either of word or ac- 
tion: and that we should prefer the hope 
of a peaceful understanding, in some 
even distant future, to the certainty of a 
ruinous discord as the fruit of precip- 
itancy and violent courses. One of the 
strangest freaks of human inconsistency 
I have ever witnessed is certainly this. 
We are much (and justly) reminded, with 
reference to those beyond our pale, to 
think little of our differences and much 
of our agreements; but at the same 
time, and often from the same quarters, 
we are taught and tempted by example if 
not by precept, within our own immediate 
“ household of faith,” to think incessantly 
of our differences, and not at all of our 
much more substantial and weighty 
agreements. 

The proposition then, or which I de- 
sire to dwell at the capital and cardinal 
point of the case is, that heavy will be the 
blame to those, be they who they may, 
who may at this juncture endeavour, 
whether by legislation or by judicial ac- 
tion, and whether by alteration of phrases 
or by needlessly attaching doctrinal sig- 
nificance to the injunction or prohibition 
of ceremonial acts, to shift the balance of 
doctrinal expression in the Church of 
England. The several sections of Chris- 
tendom are teeming with lessons of all 
kinds. Let us, at least in this cardinal 
matter of doctrinal expression, wait and 
learn. We have received from the Al- 
mighty within the last half-century, such 
gifts as perhaps were hardly ever be- 
stowed within the same time on a relig- 
ious community. We see a transformed 
clergy, a laity less cold and neglectful, 
education vigorously pushed, human want 
and sorrow zealously cared for, sin less 
feebly rebuked, worship restored from 
frequent scandal and prevailing apathy to 
uniform decency and frequent reverence, 
preaching restored to an evangelical 
tone and standard, the organization of 
the Church extended throughout the em- 
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pire, and this by the agency, in many 
cases that might be named, of men who 
have succeeded the Apostles not less in 
character than in commission. If we are 
to fall to pieces in the face of such expe- 
riences, it wili be hard to award the palm 
between our infatuation and our ingrati- 
tude ; and our just reward will be ridi- 
cule from without our borders, and re- 
morse from within our hearts. 

This highly-coloured description I de- 
sire to apply within the limits only of the 
definite statement with which it was in- 
troduced. But I am far from complain- 
ing of those who think the evils of liti- 
gation ought to be encountered, rather 
than permit even a handful of men to in- 
troduce into our services evidences of a 
design to Romanize the religion of the 
country; and I have always thought that 
effective provision should be made to 
check sudden and arbitrary innovation as 
such, even when it does not present feat- 
ures of intrinsic mischief. To me this 
still appears a wider and safer basis of 
proceeding than an attempt to establish a 
cast-iron rule of uniform obedience to a 
vast multitude of provisions sometimes 
obscure, sometimes obsolete, and very 
variously understood, interpreted, and 
applied. But this preference is not ex- 
pressed in the interest of any particular 


party, least of all of what is termed the 


High-Church party. For the rubrics, 
which the Public Worship Act is to en- 
force, may, with truth, be generally de- 
scribed as High-Church rubrics ; and the 
mere party-man, who takes to himself 
that designation, has reason to be grate- 
ful to the opposing party for having so 
zealously promoted the passing of the 
act. For my own part, I disclaim all 
satisfaction in such a compulsory en- 
forcement of rubrics which I approve; 
and I would far rather trust to the growth 
of a willing obedience among those who 
are called Low Churchmen, where it is 
still deficient. I am far, however, from 
asserting that all €nforcement of the law, 
beyond what I have above described, 
must of necessity produce acute and fa- 
tal mischiefs. Much folly both of reges 
and Achivi has been borne, and may yet 
be borne, while judgments are such as to 
carry on their front the note of impar- 
tiality, and as long as we avoid the rock 
of doctrinal significance, and maintain 
the integrity of the Prayer-Book. 

But I must endeavor, before closing 
these remarks, to bring into view further 
reasons against free and large resort to 
penal proceedings in regard to the cere- 
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. monial of the Church. The remarks I 
have to offer are critical in their nature, 
for they aim at exhibiting the necessary 
imperfections even of the best tribunal ; 
but they do not require the sinister aid 
either of bitterness or of disrespect. 

The first of these remarks is that the 
extinction of the separate profession of 
the civilian, now merged in the general 
study and practice of the bar, and the 
consolidation of the Courts of Probate 
and Admirality with those of Equity and 
Common Law, have materially impaired 
the chances, which have hitherto existed, 
of our finding in our judges of ecclesias- 
tical causes the form: of fitness growing 
out of special study. Any reader of the 
learned judgments of the dean of arches 
may perceive the great advantages they 
derive from this source. It may be 
thought, with some reason, that episco- 
pal assessors will, in doctrinal cases, help 
to supply the defect; but it would not be 
easy to arrange that the most learned 
bishops should be chosen as assessors ; 
and the general standard of learning on 
the bench cannot, under the hard condi- 
tions of modern times, be kept very high. 
The number of individuals must at all 
times be small who unite anything like 
deep or varied learning with the adminis- 
trative and pastoral qualities, and the 
great powers of business and active 
work, which are now more than ever nec- ° 
essary in a bishog. But in questions of 
on the difficulties are greater 
still. 

Let any one turn, for example, to the 
decision on appeal in the Purchas case, 
as it is the most recent, and seems to be 
the most contested, of the rubrical deci- 
sions. He will find, perhaps with sur- 
prise, that it does not rest mainly on con- 
siderations of law, but much more upon 
the results of historical and antiquarian 
study. Though rightly termed a legal 
judgment, and though it of course has 
plenary authority as to the immediate 
question it decides, it is in truth, and 
could not but be, as to the determining 
and main portion of it, neither more nor 
less than a purely literarylabour. Now, 
the authority of literary inquiries de- 
pends on care, comprehensiveness, and 
precision, in collecting facts, and on great 
caution in concluding from them. There 
is no democracy so levelling as the re- 
ipublic of letters. Liberty and equality 
; here are absolute, though fraternity may 
_be sometimes absent on a holiday. And 
a literary labour, be it critical, be it tech- 
nical, be it archzological, when it has 
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done its immediate duty in disposing of 
a cause, cannot afterwards pass muster 
by being wrapped in the folds of the 
judicial ermine. It must come out into 
the light, and be turned round and round, 
just as freely (though under more strin- 
gent obligations of respect) as Professor 
Max Miiller’s doctrine of solar myths, 
or Professor Sylvester’s fourth dimen- 
sion in space, or Dr. Schliemann’s prom- 
ising theory that Hissarlik is Troy. It 
is, 1 believe, customary, and perhaps 
wise, that a prior judgment of the high- 
est court of appeal should govern a later 
one. It is alleged, nor is it for me to re- 
but the allegation, that the Purchas judg- 
ment contradicts the judgment in the 
case of Liddell v. Westerton ; but, if so, 
this is accidental, and does not touch the 
principle, which seems to be generally 
acknowledged. Now, however well this 
may stand with respect to interpretation 
of law, yet with respect to historical and 
antiquarian researches, and to judgments 
which turn on them, it would evidently 
be untenable, and even ludicrous. And 
then comes the question, what right have 
we to expect from our judges, amidst the 
hurry and pressure of their days, and 
often at a time of life when energy must 
begin to flag, either the mental habits, or 
the acquisitions, of the archeologist, the 
critic, or above all of the historian? 
Why should we expect of the bishop, be- 
cause he may be assumed to have a fair 
store of theology, or of the judge, be- 
cause he has spent his life in pleading 
and hearing causes, that they should be 
adepts in historical research, or that they 
should be imbued with that which is so 
rare in this country, the historic sense 
and spirit, abundant, in this our day, 
nowhere but in Germany ? 

It may be said that judges can and will 
avail themselves of the labours of others ; 
but they are unhappily not in the ordi- 
nary condition of courts of first instance, 
who can collect evidence of all kinds at 
will. They are confined to published la- 
bours, when they go beyond the ex parte 
statements with which counsel may sup- 
ply them. Still they are sure to do their 
best, and they may get on well enough, if 
the subject happens to be one of those 
which have been thoroughly examined, 
and where positive conclusions have been 
sufficiently established. But what if, on 
the contrary, it has been one neglected 
for many generations? if the authorities, 
so far as they go, are in serious if not 
hopeless conflict? if the study of the 
matter has but recently begun, and that 
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only amidst the din and heat, and for the 
purposes, of the actual controversy? 
What is the condition of a judge who has 
to interpret the law by means of daza, 
which only the historian and the antiqua- 
rian can supply and digest respectively, 
when they have not digested or supplied 
them? For example, what if he have to 
investigate the question how a surplice is 
related to an alb, how far the use of either 
accompanies or excludes the cope or the 
chasuble (as a coat excludes a lady’s 
gown), or in what degree the altarwise 
position of the holy table had been es- 
tablished at the time when the commis- 
sioners at the Savoy were engaged in the 
revision of the liturgy? In this country 
a barrister cannot be his own attorney ; 
yet a judge may not only have to digest 
his own legal apparatus, but may also be 
required to dive, at a moment’s notice, 
into the tohu-bohu of inquiries which have 
never yet emerged from the stage of 
chaos; and the decision of matters of 
great pith and moment for Christian wor- 
ship and the peace of the Church comes 
to depend upon what is at best, by no 
fault of his, random and fragmentary 
knowledge. 

Any reader of the Purchas judgment 
on appeal will perceive how truly I have 
said that it rests mainly, not on judicial 
interpretations, but on the results of lit- 
erary research. In such interpretations, 
indeed, it is not wanting; but they are 
portions only of the fabric, and are joined 
together by what seems plainly to be lit- 
erary and antiquarian inquiry. The judi- 
cial committee decide, for example, with 
regard to sacerdotal vestments, that the 
Advertisements of 1564 have the authority 
of law; and to this decision the mere 
layman must respectfully bow.* But 
they also rule that the Advertisements in 
prescribing the use of the surplice for 
parish churches, proscribe the use of the 
cope or the chasuble, and that the canons 
of 1603-4 repeat the prohibition.t Now 
this is a proposition purely antiquarian. 
It depends upon a precise knowledge of ° 
the usages of what is sometimes termed 
“ecclesiastical millinery.” Can judges, 
or even bishops, be expected to possess 
this very special kind of knowledge, or 
be held blamable for not possessing it? 
I think not. But when even judges of 


* Brooke’s Reports, p. 171, 176. 

+ bid.,p.178. ‘If the minister is ordered to wear a 
surplice at all times of his ministration, he cannot wear 
an alb and _tunicle when assisting at the Holy Com- 
munion ; if he is to celebrate the Holy Communion in 
a chasuble, he cannot celebrate in a surplice.” 
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great eminence, of the highest station, 
and of the loftiest character, holding 
themselves compelled to decide, aye or 
no, on the best evidence they can get 
as to every question brought before them, 
that the use of the surplice excludes the 
use of the chasuble, this is after all a 
strictly literary conclusion, and is open 
to be confirmed, impaired, or overthrown, 
by new or wider evidence which furth- 
er literary labour may accumulate. And, 
indeed, it appears rather difficult to sus- 
tain the proposition that the surplice when 
used excludes all the more elaborate vest- 
ments, since we find it actually prescribed 
in one of the rubrics at the end of the 
Communion Office in the Prayer-Book of 
1549, that the officiating minister is or- 
dered to “put upon him a plain albor 
surplice with a cope.” 

Again, the judicial commiftee, in con- 
struing the rubrics as to the position of 
the minister, states that before the re- 
vision of 1662, “the custom of placing 
the table along the east wall was becom- 
ing general, and it may fairly be said that 
the revisers must have had this in view.” 
This, of course, is a pure matter of his- 
tory. Before and since the judgment 
was given, it has been examined by a 
variety of competent writers ; and I gath- 
er from their productions, that had these 
been before the tribunal in 1871, it must 
have arrived, on this point, at an opposite 
opinion. The conclusion of Mr. Scuda- 
more indeed is that the present position 
of the altars is the work of the eighteenth 
century. 

The literary conclusion with respect to 
the surplice appears to be the foundation- 
stone of the Purchas judgment with refer- 
ence to vestments. But it seems to be 
also collaterally sustained by three other 
propositions: one, that the articles of 
visitation, and the proceedings of com- 
missions, in and after the reign of Eliza- 
beth, prescribe the destruction of vest- 
ments, albs, tunicles, and other articles, 
as monuments of superstition and idola- 
try ; the second, that the requisitions of 
bishops in these parochial articles are 
limited to the surplice; the third, that 
there is no evidence of the use of vest- 
ments during the period. All these are 
matters, not of law, but of historical crit- 
icism. 

The critics of the judgment are nu- 
merous, and -few of them, perhaps, make 
due allowance for the difficulties under 
which it was framed. Their arguments 
are manifold, and far beyond my power 
fully to cite. Among other points, they 

LIVING AGE, vou. XL 546 
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admit the second of these three proposi- 
tions, and consider that the attempts of 
the ruling authorities were limited, as 
ee enforcement, to the surplice; but 
hold that in those times what the law pre- 
scribed was one thing — what it enforced, 
or attempted to enforce, was another. 
Mr. MacColl* cites a remarkable exam- 
ple ; namely, that while the rubric required 
the priest to read daily four chapters of 
Holy Scripture, the Advertisements aimed 
at enforcing onlytwo. The orders of de- 
Struction raise a point of great impor- 
tance, which demands full inquiry. As 
far as I have noticed, they seem uniform- 
ly to include “crosses” as “monuments 
of superstition and idolatry;” yet the 
judicial committee in Westerton ». Lid- 
dell, and in Heber v. Purchas, decide 
that crosses for decoration of the build- 
ing are lawful. As regards the actual 
use of vestments, Mr. MacColl (while pre- 
suming that in a penal case it is evidence 
of disuse, not of use, that is demanded) 
supplies what he thinks ample proof ;t 
and it is noticed that in the judgment it- 
self there is evidence, viz., that of Dering 
(1593), and Johnson (1573), sufficient to 
impede an universal assertion. But-into 
these matters I do not enter. I confine 
myself to urging the necessity of further 
historical and archzological inquiries, as 
absolutely necessary in order to warrant 
any judgments restrictive, in whatever 
sense, of the apparent liberality of our 
laws and practice ; and I rejoice to see 
that for this end so many persons of abil- 
ity, besides those I have named, are bring- 
ing in their respective contributions.f 

I suppose it to be beyond doubt that in 
our times the acts of the officers of the 
law may be taken as evidence of what the 
law is, or is reported to be. The burning 
of printed editions of English books by 
the customs would prove that the importa- 
tion of such works was prohibited. But 
history seems to show that this apparently 
obvious rule cannot be applied to times like 
those of the Reformation without much 
caution and reserve. For example: the 
Purchas judgment states that. the law re- 
quired the use of copes in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and generally treats 
authorized destruction as evidence of ille- 
gality ; but it appears § that the queen’s 
commissioners at Oxford, in 1573 (when 


* “Tawlessness, Sacerdotalism, and Ritualism,’’ p. 


7 
t Zbid., pp. 59-70. 
t For pda le, Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Mor- 


ton Shaw. 
illustrations. : 
§ Droop on Edwardian Vestments, p. 26, 


fr. Droop has produced some useful 
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the anti-papal tide was running very high), 
ordered in the college chapel of All 
Souls that all copes shauld be defaced 
and rendered unfit for use. 

There are three cautionary remarks, 
with which I shall conclude. 

The first is that, unless I am mistaken, 
the word evidence is sometimes used, in 
judgments on ceremonial, in a mode 
which involves a dangerous fallacy. It 
seems to be used in a judicial sense, 
whereas it is really used in a literary sense. 
As respects the testimony given ina case, 
the judge deals judicially, and with his full 
authority as a judge ; but the illustrative 
matter he collects in these suits from 
books or pamphlets, laborious as he may 
be, and useful as it may be, is not evidence 
except in the sense in which Dr. Schlie- 
mann thinks he has plenty of evidence as 
to the site of Troy; it is historical in- 
quiry, or literary or learned speculation. 

The second is that, if I am right in lay- 
ing down as the grand requisite for ar- 
riving at truth in these cases the histo- 
rian’s attainments and frame of mind, the 
judge, and the lawyer, labour in these 
cases under some peculiar difficulties. It 
is almost a necessity for a judge, as it is 
absolutely for the advocate, that every 
cause be resolved categorically by an aye 
or a no. But the historical inquirer is 


not conversant with aye and no alone: 
he is familiar with a thousand shades of 


colour and of light between them. The 
very first requisite of the historic mind is 
suspense of judgment. Judicial business 
requires, as a rule, a decision between 
two —it is the judgment of Solomon ; but 
the historian may have to mince the sub- 
ject into many fragments, according to 
the probabilities of the case; he deals 
habitually with conjectures and likeli- 
hoods, as wellas positive assertions. The 
judge has to give all where he gives any- 
thing,. and his mental habit forms itself 
accordingly ; but the “I doubt” which 
was so much criticised in Lord Eldon, is 
among the most prominent characteristics 
of the philosophic and truth-loving histo- 
rian. 

Lastly ; after the famous judgment Mr. 
Burke has passed upon the immense 
merits, and besetting dangers, of the legal 
mind, with direct relation to the character 
of Mr. Grenville, that great master pro- 
ceeds to state that “ Mr. Grenville thought 
better of the wisdom and power of human 
legislation than in truth it deserves.” * 

&, Speech on American Taxation. Works, vol. ii. p. 
3 
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Most eminently does this seem to me to 
be true, in observing the manner after 
which our judges sometimes deal with 
ancient laws. Such as the character and 
efficacy of law is now, such they are apt 
to assume it always must have been. It 
has not been their business to consider 
the enormous changes in the structure 
of society, on its toilsome way through 
the rolling ages, from a low to a _ high or- 
ganization. The present efficiency of law 
presumes the full previous inquiry and 
consultation of the deliberative power, and 
the perfect strength of the executive. But 
that strength depends on the magistracy, 
the police, the judiciary, the standing ar- 
my, upon the intercommunication of men 
and tidings by easy locomotion, upon a 
crowd of arrangements for the most part 
practically unknown to the loosely com- 
pacted strictures of medieval societies. 
The moral force, which abode in them, had 
little aid, for the purposes of the supreme 
power, except on the most pressing emere 
gencies, from material force; partial ap- 
proximations were then only possible, 
in cases where the modern provisions 
for obedience are nearly complete. The 
law of to-day is the expression of a 
supreme will, which has, before deciding 
On its utterance, had ample means to 
consult, to scrutinize tha matter, to adapt 
itself to practical possibilities ; and it is 
justly construed as an instrument which 
is meant to take, and takes, immediate 
end uniform effect. But the laws of 
earlier times were to a great extent 
merely in the nature of authoritative 
assertions of principle, and tentative 
efforts towards giving it effect ; and were 
frequently, not to say habitually, accord- 
ing to the expediencies of the hour, 
trampled under foot, even by those who 
were supposed to carry them into execu- 
tion. Take the great case of Magna 
Charta, in which the community had so’ 
vast an interest. It was incessantly 
broken, to be incessantly, not renewed, 
but simply re-affrmed. And law was 
thus broken by authority, as authority 
found it convenient: from the age when 
Henry III. “passed his life in a series of 
perjuries,” asis said by Mr. Hallam,* to 
the date when Charies II. plundered the 
bankers, Magna Charta was re-asserted, 
we are told, thirty-two times, without 
ever having been repealed. But we do 
not therefore, from discovering either 
occasional or even wholesale disobe- 
dience, find it necessary to read it other 


* Middle Ages, ii. 451-3. 
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wise than in its natural sense. The 
reign of Elizabeth bisects the period 
between Magna Charta and ourselves. 
But very little progress had been made 
in her times towards improving the 
material order of society; and, from 
religious convulsion, they were in truth 
semi-revolutionary times. Acceding to 
the throne, she had to struggle with an 
intense dualism of feeling, which it was 
her arduous task to mould into an unity. 
Theclergy, except a handful, sympathized 
largely with the old order, and continued 
very much in the old groove through- 
out the rural and less-advanced districts. 
To facilitate her operations on this side, 
she wisely brought in the Rubric of 
Ornaments. But there had also sprung 
upin the kingdom, after the sad expe- 
rience of Mary’s reign, a determined 
Puritanism, lodged principally at the 
main centres of population, and sustained 
by the credit of the returning exiles 
(several of them bishops), and by the 
natural sympathies of the Continental 
Reformation. Where this spirit was 
dominant, the work of destruction did 
not wait for authority, and far outran it. 
In truth, the powers of the queen and 
the law were narrowly hedged in, on this 
side as well ason the other. What could 
be more congenial to her mind and to her 
necessities, than that, forall this second 
section of her people, she should wink 
hard at neglect in a sore point like that of 
vestments, and that in proceeding to the 
Advertisements of 1564, though obliged 
to apply a stronger hand, she should con- 
fine herself to expressing what she 
thought absolute decency required, 
namely, the surplice, and leave the rubric 
and the older forms to be held or mod- 
ified according to the progressive action 
of opinion? Considering the violent 
divergences with which she had to deal, 
would it nothave been the ruin of her 
work if she had endeavoured to push to 
the extremes now sometimes supposed 
the idea of a present and immediate uni- 
formity throughout the land? This I 
admit is speculation, on a subject not 
yet fully elucidated ; but it is speculation 
which is notin conflict with the facts 
thus far known, and which requires no 
strain to be put upon the language of the 
law. 

“ England expects every man todo his 
duty;” and this is an attempt at doing 
mine, not without a full measure of re- 
spect for those, who are charged with a 
task now more than ever arduous in the 
declaration and enforcement of the law. 
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To lessen the chances of misapprehension 
I sum up, in the following propositions, a 
paper which, though lengthened, must, I 
know, be dependent to a large extent 
upon liberal interpretation. 

I, The Church of this great nation is 
worth preserving ; and for that end much 
may well be borne. 

II. In the existing state of minds, and 
of circumstances, preserved it cannot be 
if we shift its balance of doctrinal ex- 
pression, be it by an alteration of the 
Prayer-Book (either way) in contested 
points, or be it by treating rubrical inter- 
pretations of the matters heretofore most 
sharply contested on the basis of “doc- 
trinal significance. ” 

III. The more we trust to moral forces; 
and the less to penal proceedings (which 
are to a considerable extent exclusive 
one of the other), the better for the es- 
tablishment, and even for the Church. 

IV. If litigation is to be continued, 
and to remain within the bounds of 
safety, it is highly requisite that it should 
be confined to the repression of such 
proceedings as really imply unfaithfulness 
to the national religion. 

V. In order that judicial decisions on 
ceremonial may habitually enjoy the large 
measure of authority, finality, and re- 
spect, which attaches in general to the 
sentences of our courts, itis requisite that 
they should have uniform regard to the 
rules and results of full historical investi- 
gation, and should, if possible, allow to 
stand over for the future matters insuffi: 
ciently cleared, rather than decide them 
upon partial and fragmentary evidence. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. . 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
(continued.) 


THus was Olivia launched upon her 
new life, of the personages moving 
around which she had as yet had only 
two slight glimpses. Some eight years 
before, Colonel Falkland, returning to 
England to recover from a wound, had 
paid a visit to Florence to see his god. 
daughter, then just entering on girlhood. 
He stayed there for some weeks, living 
at an hotel in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Maitland’s apartments, and passing the 
greater part of each day with his friends $ 
and visitors in those days to the picture- 
galleries in that city could not but no- 
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tice with interest the two sight-seers — 
the bronzed soldier-like man, who walked 
Jame and with the aid of a stick, accom- 
panied by the slight young girl; surely 
not his daughter, they thought, he seemed 
too courteous and deferential in man- 
ner, and she, though deferential in turn 
and striving to tend him with care, yet 
did not evince the familiarity of a child 
with a parent. The young lady acted as 
guide and interpreter, while her compan- 
ion, whose life had been spent in camps 
or the dull routine of an Indian official, 
was never tired of pursuing his first ac- 
quaintanceship with art under such au- 
spices ; and when his young companion 
would bring him before some favourite 
masterpiece, his eyes would often turn 
involuntarily'from the beautiful saint or 
madonna on canvas to the still more 
beautiful face, as he thought, lighted up 
with the rays of innocence and youthful 
enthusiasm. 

In such companionship it seemed to 
Falkland as if a vision of his youth had 
come back again, unalloyed by the sad- 
ness and sorrow which marked that epi- 
sode of earlicr days. It is her mother 


come back to earth again, he said to 
himself ; God grant she may be spared 
to grace it longer! Olivia and her aunt 
on their part had heen prepared to 


receive their new acquaintance with 
warmth, as one holding the highest.place 
in Mr. Cunningham’s esteem. The great- 
est friend J have in the world, he wrote 
to his daughter, and the finest soldier in 
the Indian army. “And the most per- 
fect gentleman,” declared Olivia’s aunt 
with enthusiasm, after he had paid his 
first visit. “I thought Indian officers 
would be mere soldiers, with uncouth 
manners; but our colonel might be a 
prince, although I hope he will dress 
better when he gets to England, and 
take to wearing shirt-collars. Poor man! 
he seems to suffer a good deal from his 
wound, although he never complains. | 
think on the mornings when he comes in 
late, and won’t take any breakfast, that 
he must have had a bad night.” As for 
Olivia, who had never before met any 
gentleman, young or old, on intimate 
terms, and from whose girlish mind the 
germs of any tenderer emotions were ab- 
sent, her godfather seemed the imper- 
sonation of all that was noble and digni- 
fied and kind. She would fain have asked 
him about the wars in which he had 
taken part, as the little party sate to- 
gether of an afternoon or evening at 
Mrs. Maitland’s lodgings, or rested by 
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the wayside after a drive to some spot of 
interest in the neighbourhood ; but Falk- 
land was not a man to talk much about 
himself, or indeed to talk much about any- 
thing, and the conversation usually turned 
upon the travels and experiences of the 
ladies, Mrs. Maitland taking the princi- 
pal share, and the colonel merely throw- 
ing in an occasional question or remark 
by way of fuel to keep the fire alight. 
Or if Falkland and Olivia were alone, their 
talk would mostly revolve about Olivia’s 
pursuits and half-formed thoughts ; for 
her new friend, while reserved about 
himself, was yet of a sympathetic nature 
which invited the confidence of others, 
although there was no want of humour or 
even a certain playful yet subdued sar- 
casm in his conversation. And had 
Olivia been capable of such analysis, she 
might have discovered that while she 
had opened to her new companion all the 
recesses of her young mind, she knew 
little about him save that he was kind, 
gentle, and unselfish, bent chiefly on 
ministering to the happiness of those 
around him. That the young girl should 
have endowed him with every noble at- 
tribute was a natural consequence of her 
being at the age of hero-worship. Thus 
when at last Falkland was obliged to 
bring his visit to an end, and to continue 
his journey towards England, the parting 
left Olivia with a new ideal of perfection 
to add to the gallery of saints and ma- 
donnas enshrined in the respect of her 
fervent young heart; while Falkland, al- 
though no definite ideas for the future 
yet possessed him, went off with a new 
interest in life awakened. The leave- 
taking was provisional only; for the plan 
was discussed of a meeting in the au- 
tumn on the Lake of Como, when, said 
Falkland in his low voice, looking into 
her ingenuous young face with a kindly 
smile,.as he held her hand at parting, his 
young mistress should go on with her 
course of instruction in Italian. But 
when autumn arrived, he was summoned 
to India to take up the important ap- 
pointment which he now held; and the 
letter from the governor-general him- 
self containing the offer, was a form of 
application for his services which a zeal- 
ous public servant could not refuse to 
obey. So their next meeting was de- 
ferred till seven years later, when Olivia 
arrived at Mustaphabad, and the child- 
girl had developed into the beautiful 
young woman. 

One other Indian acquaintance was 
made by Olivia, four years later, when 
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Rupert Kirke, a lieutenant in the Bengal 
army, arrived at Venice, where Mrs. 
Maitland and her niece were then stay- 
ing, also, like Falkland, on his way home. 
Kirke was first cousin to Cunningham 
and his sister, and brought an introduc- 
tion from the former. ‘ Aclever fellow,” 
said the brother, in his letter, “and a 
first-rate soldier, with a great future be- 
fore him, if he only keeps straight.” 
And indeed Rupert Kirke looked every 
inch a soldier, and although not the 
least a lady’s man, as the term is under- 
stood, was found to be excellent com- 
pany; well-mannered, well-dressed, well- 
read, and apparently both good-natured 
and good-tempered. Olivia took a great 
liking to her new-found relative, while 
Kirke for his part did not conceal his 
gratification in her society, nor, although 
he made little pretence of caring for pic- 
tures or churches, his enjoyment of the 
sight-seeing excursions made under her 
guidance — excursions, however, in which 
Mrs. Maitland invariably joined, for 
Olivia was no longer a child. And after 
he had passed on to England,a corre- 
spondence was maintained between the 
two, when Kirke’s clever letters came to 
be very interesting to the fair recipient. 
The elder lady, however, did not respond 
with warmth to the feelings of her com- 
anion about the letters and their writer. 
Without being a keen judge of character, 
there appeared something of hardness 
and apparent unscrupulousness about 
Kirke which instinctively repelled her; 
and Olivia perceiving that her aunt did 
not share her admiration for him, did not 
seek to exchange confidences with her on 
the subject. 

Kirke too, as well.as Falkland, ex- 
pressed the intention when leaving Italy 
of paying his relatives another visit, but 
was diverted from carrying it into effect 
by the outbreak of the Crimean war, at 
the first rumour of which he set out for 
Constantinople, seeking employment as a 
volunteer with the Turkish army. In this 
capacity he seemed on the road to en- 
hance his military reputation, when he 
was unfortunately tempted to accept a 
commission in the Turkish contingent, 
and thereby found himself shelved from 
active service during the remainder of 
the war, on the termination of which he 
was obliged to return to India. 


To Olivia Cunningham, sailing for In- 
dia, the change of life was even more 
complete than to the other young ladies! 
who were borne in the same steamer with 
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her out of Southampton Docks. They, 
for the most part, though leaving friends 
fand homes behind them, had been 
‘brought up to regard England as a tem- 
porary resting-place, and the voyage to 
India as the culminating point in their 
girlhood. To Olivia this departure for 
that country came as the result of a sud- 
den resolve, made necessary by the 
breaking-up of European ties. Nor had 
she ever known the meaning of home as 
that term is understood. For her it had 
not meant sisters and brothers, and home 
interests, and a settled dwelling-place. 
Her home, so far as she had been able to 
realize the idea, had been a suite of 
apartments at Florence, succeeded by a 
suite of apartments at Rome or Naples ; 
her friends had been passing visitors, ac- 
quaintances, foreigners and English, met 
and dropped; and although the relation 
between her aunt and herself had been 
based on mutual love and affection, her 
heart could not but whisper when the for- 
mer announced her coming change of 
life, involving a new and absorbing inter- 
est of her own, apart from her niece, that 
after all there must be a difference be- 
tween a mother and even the kindest 
aunt; henceforward, at any rate, their 
lives must run apart. Her father, on the 
other hand, had so far been a sort of 
shadowy providence watching over her 
from a distance, whose manifestations 
were mainly associated with punctual re- 
mittances, handsome presents, and brief, 
infrequent letters ; and whose very form 
and features were as yet unknown. 


CHAPTER XV. 

So much as to the antecedents of the 
maiden who had arrived at Mustaphabad 
at the opening of our story, fancy free, 
although with two more or less dim 
ideals of the hero type in her imagina- 
tion, looking with eagerness, but without 
much emotion, to the meeting with her 
father. As to Mr. Cunningham, he was 
;a man too much occupied with official 
duties and the business of the hour to 
practise mental analysis; but probably 
\his feelings on the occasion were of a 
mixed nature, compounded of a pleasur- 
able excitement at the expectation of 
greeting his beautiful young daughter, 
and a sense of dismay at the prospect of 
this invasion of his leisure and enforced 
alteration of his old-bachelor habits. 

The first meeting between two persons 
who, though nearly related, are yet vir- 
tually strangers, ignorant of each other’s 
thoughts, feelings, and tastes, even of 
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each other’s past life — whose intercourse 
has consisted in the exchange of brief and 
formal letters, and who have had, so far, 
nothing in common but the interest and 
the affection born of a sense of duty — 
must needs be attended with more or 
less of restraint and embarrassment; 
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| life by foreign travel. A silent man him 
self, and restrained from expressing much 
| interest in her former life by a sense of 
| indignation at what he considered his 
sister’s misalliance, his shyness was 
soon dissipated by his daughter’s sym- 
| pathetic ways as she thus rapidly iden- 


but Mr. Cunningham’s anxiety Jest the | ‘tified herself with his interests and her 
first greetings should partake of the|new home. The commissioner soon 
nature of a scene was at once dispelled | found that the cheerful breakfast-table 
by the tact and good taste of his daugh- | with his daughter opposite to him was a 
ter; even the dust and fatigue of the | great improvement on the solitary meal, 
journey could not do much to impair the | dawdled over with a book, to which he 
charm of her appearance; and as sheihad been accustomed ; still more when 
stepped out of the carriage at the road- | on his proposing to retire into another 
side station, whither he had gone to! room before lighting his cigar afterwards, 
meet her, as "already described, her father | Olivia insisted on his smoking without 
found her even more graceful and beau-jrising. The obligatory dinner- -parties 
tiful than the forerunning accounts nae | which he used to dread seemed no longer 
led him to expect ; and as Olivia, putting/the same dreary infliction, With his 
her arms round his neck, and kissing| beautiful daughter acting as hostess, 
him, said, “So here we are at last! it} these solemn “ordeals became compara- 
has been such a long journey ;” and | tively lively; the guests no longer ap- 
then, turning to her maid who was alight- | peared to be insufferably bored. The 
ing from the carriage behind, added, {morning ridé too, with her for a com- 
«Justine, this is my papa, who has comhe | pation, was in pleasing contrast to the 
all this way to meet us,” — Cunningham | lonely ramble on horseback to which he 
felt that the scene of which he had been | had been accustomed ; he now got into 
in dread had been escaped. And when,!the way of coming over from the court- 
soon after they had started in the camel- | house for luncheon, and even went the 
carriage for the last stage of her long|length of taking an occasional evening 


journey, Olivia took his hand fondly, and | drive with Olivia in the new barouche 
leaning on his shoulder, said, “ Papa, | which had arrived for her use, a mode of 


you look so young, it must seem quite | /amusement which no one had ever seen 
odd to have a great big daughter like | him indulge in before. 

me,” —her father, responding ‘warmly to Such, then, was Olivia’s new home, 
the embrace, began to feel that it was! which, if it offered nothing that was not 
not so dreadful a thing to have his|in unison with her gentle disposition, yet 
daughter back after all. Arrived at|was not of a sort to develop the warmer 
Mustaphabad, Olivia expressed herself|feelings of her nature. Her life had 
as delighted with the residency and all| been so far a happy one; she had never 
about it. The apartments which her! known disappointment or sorrow, and so 
aunt had at Florence were very large | it continued to be; but it was a life of 
and fine, but they were nothing like the| chastened affection and without senti- 


reception-rooms at the residency —} 
while her own rooms were charming 
every want and comfort had been thought | 
of and provided, and her father was able, 
to say with satisfaction that all this had 
been newly arranged for her especial 
benefit. She was equally pleased with 
the gardens ; the leaves in midwinter, the 
multitude of squirrels and strange birds, 
even the familiar crows hopping about 
the edge of society with a view to pick 
up the stray crumbs left at the early 
breakfast taken in the veranda —all 
these novelties appeared full of interest 
for her, and her father experienced a 
sense of deep relief to find that his fears 
had been groundless lest she should 
prove to be a fine lady, spoilt for Indian 


ment; and at an age when most English 


;| girls i in India are wives and mothers, the 


great romance of life had not even yet 
presented itself. With her, life had been 
made up of the study of art and the pur- 
suit of amusement in sober fashion ; the 


'graces more than the affections had been 


cultivated ; and so far the transfer to an 


‘Indian home had not caused a change. 


The relations between father and daugh- 
ter were those of mutual respect and 
calm affection; and a looker-on might 
have said that Miss Cunningham’s dis- 
position was one in which the effect of 
amiable temper was enhanced by pol- 
ished manner, rather than one of deep 
feeling. Once only did her father step 
out of his usual reserve ; ; one day whea 
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his daughter was in his room standing 
over him while he wrote a letter, he un- 
locked a drawer of his writing-table and 
took out a little picture-frame. ‘ You 
may like to see that, my dear,” he said, 
with face still turned downwards on his 
letter, and put it into her hands. It was 
the portrait of her mother, a poorly-exe- 
cuted affair in the stiff drawing of a na- 
tive artist, but giving the impression of 
being a faithful likeness. “You are the 
very image of her,” he said, after a short 
pause, in a low voice, while Olivia stood 
looking silently at the portrait, and then 
taking the case from her hands put it 
back again inthe drawer. Olivia stooped 
down and kissed him on the forehead ; 
he went on with his writing, and she left 
the room. 

On one occasion only did her father 
show much animation on domestic mat- 
ters. It happened a few days after she 
had arrived. They were just rising from 
the breakfast-table, and Justine, who al- 
ways took that meal with them, had left 
the room, when Olivia said, “I have had 
a letter this morning from cousin Rupert, 
papa.” 

“Cousin Rupert!” said her father, 
with surprise; “what do you know of 
cousin Rupert ?” laying emphasis on the 
cousin. 

“Why, papa, of course I know him 
very well: don’t you remember that he 
came to Venice on his way home, when 
my aunt and I were staying there, and 
that you wrote to us about him?” 

“ True,” replied the father, “I had for- 
gotten that for the moment; but things 
have altered since then. I certaihly did 
not think he would venture to write to 
you after what has happened. But it is 
just like him.” 

“What has happened, papa? Poor 
fellow! he speaks of being in trouble, 
but does not say what is the cause of it.” 

“] would rather not go into the story, 
my dear. It is a long business, and 
not a very pleasant one, where rela- 
tionship is concerned ; but I have given 
up all communication with him. How- 
ever it does not appear that he has ac- 
quainted you with the fact;” and Mr. 
Cunningham spoke in a sarcastic tone, 
unlike his usual manner. 

“ But, papa,” said Olivia after a pause, 
“may there not be some misunderstand- 
ing which could be cleared up? So 
honourable a man as my cousin Ru- 
pert ‘8 


“You are begging the question, Olivia. 
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It is because I don’t think your cousin 
Rupert is an honourable man that our 
intimacy is broken off. You seem to 
think I have been hard on him,” con- 
tinued her father, seeing that Olivia 
looked unconvinced ; “but I think you 
may give me credit for not having formed 
my opinion lightly. And if,” he added in 
a lower voice, and turning away, “I am 
to suppose that he has taken advantage 
of your trustfulness to create a feeling 
for him which he knows I should disap- 
prove, I should think still less favoura- 
bly of him than I do already.” 

“ Then, papa,” said Olivia, looking 
down and blushing slightly, as he was 
moving from the room, “do you wish me 
not to send any answer to this?” and 
she held out the letter in her hand. 
“Will you not read it yourself, and see 
what he says ?” 

“No, my dear, thank you; I have no 
wish to see it, nor to dictate to you what 
you should do in regard to it. I am sure 
I may rely implicitly on your good sense 
and judgment in this as in all matters.” 
And so saying her father left the room. 

Thus appealed to, Olivia had virtually 
no choice, and her cousin’s letter re- 
mained unanswered; but it was with a 
sad heart that she tried to reconcile her 
duty to her father’s wishes with this neg- 
lect of her relative, and the struggle 
might have betrayed to herself the de- 
gree of interest with which he had in- 
spired her. Till this time she had hardly 
been sensible how much of the pleasur- 
able anticipations with which she had set 
out for India had been due to the prospect 
of meeting her cousin. And now to think 
that Rupert, who had always seemed in her 
young imagination the type of the noble, 
honourable soldier, should be as Gne 
whose name even was hardly to be spoken 
of! Some dreadful fault he must have 
committed for her father, dsually so kind, 
to be thus sternly disposed towards him. 
Might it not be, however, that he had 
been misjudged? He said he had ene- 
mies who were bent on traducing his 
character. There must be some mistake ! 
And yet her father spoke so positively, 
and he seemed kind and just in every- 
thing else. Thinking sadly over this, 
Olivia strove to stifle the romantic in- 
terest with which her cousin had inspired 
her; and what might readily have become 
a warmer feeling, if opportunity had been 
propitious, was now succeeded by a senti- 
ment of pity. 

The unanswered letter was as follows : 
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“My Dear Cousin,—It is so long 
since any letters have passed between us, 
that I ought not to be surprised if you 
did not recognize the handwriting of this 
one. Not that I judge by my own feel- 
ings in this respect, for I don’t think I 
should fail to know yours wherever I 
might come across it; but we have both 
passed through many scenes since we 
met at Venice, and although my memory 
naturally clings to those pleasant hours, 
I could scarcely complain if you had for- 
gotten them, especially as you were so 
much younger then — quite a girl, in fact ! 
I suppose you must be a good deal altered 
— young people do change fast, don’t 
they ?—but at any rate it can be only in 
one direction. I wish I knew when there 
would be a chance of my being able to 
renew our acquaintance ; but I have been 
in some trouble lately, and want to put 
myself right first with the world, espe- 
cially with those whose good opinion I 
value most. {t isa slanderous world, and 
I hope my cousin will not listen to the 
evil tales she may hear of one whose fault 
it has been to make enemies of those who 
can’t bear that a younger man should un- 
derstand his profession better than they 
do, and who values her good opinion be- 
fore everythingelse. I hope you will meet 
our mutual friend Colonel Falkland before 
long. He at any rate is the soul of hon- 
our; and, standing well with him, who 
knows the facts of the case, I can afford 
to despise the slanders of those who 
repeat the scandals at. second hand of 
things they know nothing about. 

“This is an egotistical letter, but if 
I began writing about Olivia herself, I 
should never know when to stop asking 
questions. She will, I hope, anticipate my 
anxiety on this head, by giving me full par- 
ticulars about herself, whenever she can 
find time to devote a few minutes to her 
old friend and rélative. 

“Pray give my remembrances to your 
father, if he cares to receive them, and 
believe me, my dear Olivia, always your 
affectionate cousin, 

“ RUPERT KIRKE.” 


Then came the recognition at the ball, 
when Kirke wanted to make his way to- 
wards Olivia, and her father stopped him. 
To Olivia, witnessing the scene, there 
came up a reproach from her conscience 
that she was failing in her duty to her 
cousin; a sense of wrong done in thus 
abandoning him replaced for the moment 
the feeling, till then uppermost, that he 
was an unhappy man who was to be pitied 
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‘for his fall through some unspeakable 
crime, and she thought with a penitent 
heart that she had been cowardly in not 
asking Colonel Falkland’s aid on her 
cousin’s behalf. The latter had spoken 
of Falkland as the one friend who still 
stood: by him, and believed in his inno- 
cence. To him she would appeal to set 
her unfortunate cousin right. 

These reflections, and no response to the 
emotion which had stirred poor Yorke’s 
heart to its depths, as the foolish young 
fellow had fondly imagined, coiagial 
Olivia’s thoughts before she fell asleep 
on the night of the ball; and the oppor- 
tunity for carrying out her purpose soon 
arrived. She meant to speak to Falkland 
during the day, after her father had gone 
to his court; but the subject came up at 
breakfast, being opened by Falkland him- 
self, who said, addressing the commission- 
er, just as Justine was quitting the room 
after despatching her share of the meal, 
“TI forgot to mention that I had a letter 
from your cousin, Rupert Kirke, yester- 
day. He is coming to Mustaphabad im- 
mediately.” 

“He has arrived,” replied Mr. Cun- 
ningham, coldly; “I thought you must 
have seen him at the ball last night.” 

Falkland looked surprised and as if 
waiting further explanation, while Olivia 
with changed colour sat expectant. Her 
father, after a slight pause, went on, “ He 
left the room at my instance, I believe. 
I said to him that as I had declined to 
have any further intimacy or communica- 
tion with him, it would be better that he 
rshould not renew his acquaintance with 
Olivia; and I must say so much for him 
that he had the good taste to act on my 
advice. But what brought him here I 
don’t understand, knowing my senti- 
ments. ' 

“He comes to Mustaphabad to see the 
great man, while his camp is here, with a 
view to getting his case reopened.” 

“ Did you advise the attempt, knowing 
the facts of his case?” 

“T cannot say that L actually advised 
him to do so; he had let the proper time 
go by for the only appeal he ought to 
have insisted on. My own opinion would 
have been for letting time have its effect, 
now that itis too late to demand a court- 
martial; but I did not say anything to 
dissuade him from making this personal 
appeal at once.” 

** Oh, Colonel Falkland,” broke in Olivia, 
eagerly, “do say that you do not think so 
hardly of my cousin as papa does. He 
values your good opinion above every- 
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thing, I know. It does seem a dreadful | 
thing for the poor fellow to be cast off | 
even 1 by his friends in his troubles.” 

Falkland looked with surprise at the 
fair speaker, as she waited anxiously for 
his answer, for he did not know till then 
that she had thought at all about the mat- 
ter. Then he said gravely, but witha 
kind smile — 

“Your cousin has been very careless, 
no doubt, and there have been irregulari- 
ties in this business which ought not to 
have occurred, and which no doubt bear 
avery unfavourable appearance; but I 
should think much worse of human na- 
ture than I do if I could believe that so 
gallant a soldier as Rupert Kirke were 
guilty of anything positively dishonour- 
able.” 

“Oh, thank you for saying that!” 
cried Olivia, with fervour. ‘ But why is 
it that he cannot get justice, poor fellow ? 
Is there no way in which he can set him- 
self right with the world?” 

“A very sensible question, my dear, al- 
though you know nothing about the mat- 
ter,” observed her father, lighting his 
cigar, which a servant had just brought, 
and looking up at the ceiling as he leaned 
back in his chair. “ Yes, he had the means 
of clearing himself, no doubt, by demand- 
ing acourt-martial. If he was so highly 
honourable a man, and had nothing to 
fear from publicity, why did he not insist 
upon one being held upon him?” 

“It was a grave error of judgment, no 
doubt,” observed Falkland, slowly ; “‘he 
should not have left the decision in the 
matter to the government; but having 
once made the mistake, it was perhaps 
too late to rectify it.” 

“Well,” said the commissioner, rising 
from the table, “I am very glad that 
Olivia should have some grounds for tak- 
ing a more charitable view of the matter 
than I am able to do, and I am quite will- 
ing both you and she should think I am 
unreasonably hard about it ;” and so say- 
ing he went to his own room, adding to 
himself — “but I believe I know a good 
deal more about some points of the af- 
fair than even you do, Falkland.” 

“Il am just going down to the canaton- 
ments,” said Falkland to Olivia, when 
they were left alone, “and shall see your 
cousin this morning. In fact I am going 
there on purpose to see him. Shall | 
give him any message from you if he 
asks after you?” 

“Thank you,” she replied, 


warmly ; 
“please sty how heartily I grieve about 


this. But, no ” she continued, cor- 
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recting herself, “it would hardly be prop- 
er to send him messages while papa’s 
house is closed against him, would it ?” 
and she looked up i in his face asking for 
a reply. 

“You are right, Olivia, in this as in 
everything; but I may at least say for 
you that he has your full sympathy in his 
troubles.” 

“Oh yes, please say all that, and my 
heartfelt wishes for happier days for 
him, poor fellow!” The love that might 
have been had now turned all to pity. 

“She has grace and beauty enough to 
furnish twenty women,” said the colonel 
to himself, as he stepped into his car- 
riage, “and withal is as guileless and 
simple as a child.” 

“| have seen Kirke to day,” said Falk- 
land in the evening, as the occupants of 
the residency were strolling in the gar- 
den, “and his Excellency gave him an 
interview, at which I was present. I am 
sorry to say the result was not satisfac- 
tory. The former holds out no prospect 
of reinstating him. Kirke returns to- 
night- to his own station.” No more 
passed on the subject. 

This was the beginning of Falkland’s 
brief and successful courtship. When, 
shortly after Olivia’s arrival, he came to 
pay a promised visit of greeting to his 
godchild, his feelings were merely those 
of kindly interest, ‘and curiosity to see 
how far she might have fulfilled the 
promise of her young girlhood. She, for 
her part, had merely an uncertain recol- 
lection of a person associated in her 
mind with middle age, whom she knew 
to be kind and good, and on whose friend- 
ship her father ‘seta high value. Middle- 
aged he was, but the difference between 
them seemed no longer what it was when 
the slight girl in “the broad-brimmed 
straw hat had led the grave soldier over 
the picture-galleries of Florence. Falk- 
land was still grave and somewhat taci- 
turn, although not without humour, but 
there was nothing of the old man about 
him. Erect, active, and soldier-like in 
habit, spare in diet, a student of books, 
and yet a busy public man, he had out- 
lived the egotism of youth without ac- 
quiring the hardness of age, while his 
unselfishness and sympathy for others 
rendered his soviety fascinating alike to 
old and young. With natives he was as 
popular as with Europeans. His ser- 
vants plundered him treely after the 
fashion of their kind, and would have 
followed him to death. Young men 
sought his advice in trouble. Children 
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found him out and took to him at once. 
wherever he went. And after a two 
months’ courtship, Olivia had accepted 
him for a husband. 

The love was at first all on his side, and 
for some time he battled with the feeling, 
asking himself now and again if a weath- 
er-beaten old bachelor such as he, was 
fitted to make this beautiful and brilliant 
young creature happy; whether he would 
not be acting a wiser and less selfish 
part to withdraw from all competition for 
her hand, and leave her to find a mate 
among younger men. He had practised 
self-denial of the kind before and out- 
lived the effort. Should he be less unself- 
ish now that he was grown old? Olivia, 
for her part, made no “secret of her liking 
for him, but her affection did not take 
the form of that young love which 
comes at some time to most women. 
There were no restless misgivings, no 
anxious recallings of spoken words, no 
impatient waiting for the beloved one’s 
return. In place of the tumultuous emo- 
tions that make up the first days of ordina- 
ry courtship — the doubts and hopes chas- 
ing each other through the heart — there 
was merely a feeling of confidence and 
admiration. His society made every- 
thing seem bright; whatever he said and 
did seemed best and wisest; with him 


she felt always more at ease than even 


with her father. Withal she could not 
but be affected by the unconscious flat- 
tery implied in the footing of equality on 
which so distinguished a man placed her. 
Yet all this was not love; and up to the 
time when Olivia and her father paid. 
their visit to Falkland, shortly after his 
return to his own station, she had at 
most but dimly discerned the coming 
prospect; and when Falkland, one day 
when they were pacing his garden to- 
gether, revealed an episode in his early 
life, telling her how in years gone by he 
had nourished a passionate affection for 
her mother, but, seeing that her heart 
was given elsewhere, had till now kept 
the secret of his love, so that not even 
the object of it had suspected its exist- 
ence ; and since she could not be his had 
remained unwedded, till now the daugh- 
ter seemed the mother of his youth come 
back to life in almost more than her own 
sweetness and grace; and then, so much 
disclosed, asked, would that daughter i in- 
trust the keeping of her happiness to an 
old fellow like himself, young in heart, 
if old in face?—when Falkland spoke 
thus, the avowal took Olivia by surprise, 
although, had she analyzed her feelings, 
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she must have known that their intimacy 
|had gone beyond the bounds of mere 
friendship. But her answer was given 
without doubt or misgiving, for it seemed 
called from her by feelings of admiration 
and respect for him, mingled with the 
humility which marked her character. 
Placing her hand in his she turned on 
hima glance of her sweet face, and with 
a trustful smile said she would endeav- 
our to deserve and return his love. 

The commissioner, when the news 
was announced to him the same evening, 
was equally surprised aud delighted, and 
it at once determined him to a resolve 
which he had been thinking of making 
for some days past — namely, to take 
leave to Europe at once, instead of try- 
ing to patch up his failing health bya 
visit to the hills. Nor would he hear of 
Olivia returning with him, as she pro- 
posed to do, indefinitely postponing the 
time of her marriage. ‘He was not so 
ill as to reqnire nursing,” he said; add- 
ing jocosely, “that his old friend had 
been a bachelor so long he could not af- 
ford to be kept waiting any longer.” 
Truth to say, Cunningham rather pre- 
ferred the idea of travelling home com- 
fortably alone, stopping and moving as 
he pleased, with no one to consider but 
himself, to being accompanied even by 
his daughter, so that his determination 
involved less sacrifice than she supposed. 

Official changes are soon arranged in 
India when brought about by sickness. 
The same post which carried to Cunn#ig- 
ham the sanction of government for leave 
to Europe on medical certificate, conveyed 
also the notification of Falkland’s ap- 
pointment to officiate as commissioner 
of Mustaphabad during his absence — an 
announcement which, while shattering 
the hopes Captain Sparrow had indulged 
in of obtaining the preferment, was re- 
ceived with general satisfaction by the 
official world, Falkland being universally 
recognized as the fittest man to succeed 
to this important and lucrative post. 
Cunningham and his daughter returned 
forthwith to Mustaphabad. to make the 
needful arrangements for their respective 
changes in life — arrangements easily ac- 
complished, for Falkland took over the 
residency furniture, carriage, and horses 
in block, and Miss Cunningham’s ample 
outfit, still in its first freshness, rendered 
the need but small for a special bridal 
trousseau. The hot winds were now set- 
ting in apace, and it behoved Cunning- 
ham to start as soon as possible for Cal- 
cutta, if he would escape ill consequences 
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from the journey. Accordingly, one day 
in April, Falkland arrived at Mustapha- 
bad and took up his quarters for the night 
at the house of his old friend Mackenzie 
Maxwell, the civil surgeon. The follow- 
ing morning he received charge of the 
commissioner’s office, and the day was 
passed by the two friends at the court- 
house, in the matter-of-fact occupation of 
discussing the various business matters 
of the duty to be taken over, and signing 
the needful transfer papers. Towards 
sunset the wedding took place at the 
cantonment church, after which the new- 
ly-married couple and the guests invited 
to witness the ceremony, comprising all 
the residents of the station who had not 
gone off for the summer to the hills, re- 
paired to Brigadier Polwheedle’s house, 
the residency being too far off for the 
purpose, and there partook of ices and 
champagne, according to approved cus- 
tom. At dusk, Mr. Cunningham set off 
on his long journey, the nawab’s camel- 
carriage being again put in requisition 
for the first part of it ; while Falkland and 
his bride drove home to the residency. 
Thus was our sweet Olivia mated, and 
all her friends and acquaintances pro- 
nounced it a happy marriage on both 
sides. And indeed with a husband gal- 
lant, clever, and unselfish, gentle and 


kind in his ways, and whose devotion and 
solicitude were evinced in every word 
and action, how could the young wife 


help being happy? And must not she 
love dearly in return a husband so good 
and noble, a husband of whom any wom- 
an might be proud? And yet— had she 
asked herself, is this really love ? it would 
have been difficult to frame a true reply. 
She was always happy in his presence ; 
no doubts or regrets came up to disturb 
the first placid days of wedded life ; but 
the well-known footstep sounding in the 
hall raised no responsive throb in Olivia’s 
gentle bosom, nor did the hours of en- 
forced absence pass with weary longings 
for return. Olivia had been accustomed 
to spend many hours of the day alone; 
and now with Justine for company — Jus- 
tine who had returned to the residency 
after a short visit to Mrs. Polwheedle — 
she could still employ the long mornings 
happily till her husband returned from 
his duties at the court-house. At times, 
indeed, would come up unbidden ques- 
tionings whether another fate might not 
have been hers, and a sorrowful regret 
that her cousin should be cast off and 
forsaken, undeserving of affection though 
he might be; but any gentle doubts of 
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this sort were dismissed whenever they 
arose, as unworthy tenants of her 
thoughts. 

To the residents of Mustaphabad feel- 
ing a pleasurable interest in or indiffer- 
ence about Miss Cunningham’s marriage,> 
it needs hardly be said that there was one 
exception. And, crushed down by the 
sudden destruction of the hopes which 
the foolish young fellow had allowed him- 
self to build on utterly unsubstantial 
foundation, poor Yorke had not even the 
bitter consolation of feeling that he had 
been the victim of heartless coquetry. 
He could not carry his self-deception so 
far as todelude himself into the belief 
that Miss Cunningham had knowingly 
jilted him. He now saw plainly enough 
that her supposed encouragement of his 
love had existed only in his own imagi- 
nation. Calling up over and over again 
each moment of the brief interviews which 
made up his acquaintance with Olivia, his 
sense of truthfulness and natural humility 
now brought him to see clearly enough 
that her feelings towards him had been 
free throughout from the emotions they 
caused in him, that her kind manner was 
dictated merely by a kind heart. There 
had been no eagerness, no shyness in 
Miss Cunningham's greetings. All the 
heart-flutterings had been on one side 
only. So much the young man had learnt 
of the language of love. And amid the 
despair he felt at the downfall of his hopes, 
he could not but admit to himself that the 
choice she had made was, after ali, a more 
natural and proper one. What right had 
he, an obscure penniless subaltern, to 
aspire to gain that peerless creature for a 
wife? And for all his being a few years 
older, he felt as if he must always have 
looked up to her, and she down to him. 
Now Falkland was one whom every wom- 
an as well as every man must look up to; 
and her proper place would be as mistress 
of a great household. Fool that he was, 
to dream that she could ever come to 
share his lowly home! And yet, Falk- 
land could never love her as he had loved 
her; she would never know as his wife 
the passionate devotion of which she de- 
served to be the object. 

But from one disaster, at least, he had 
been spared. He had never, with all his 
folly, been fool enough to make his infat- 
uation public. None of their acquaint- 
ance except Spragge could have a sus- 
picion of it; and Jerry, though a hare- 
brained fellow, was a stanch friend who 
would not peach. Even Olivia herself 
did not know his secret. Butno! surely, 
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he thought, she must have guessed his 
devotion, expressed in every way but 
speech. At least, however, he had been 
spared the numiliation of a confession 
rejected. And yet, he thought, it would 
have been sweeter to have been refused 
by her, than that she should never know 
my love, my love now to remain a secret 
forever. 

But although the young man_ had 
strength of will to hide his grief, and un- 


selfishness enough to feel no anger with | cowardice to shirk it any longer. 
the woman who had made such wild work | 


with his heart, life for the time seemed ut- 
terly intolerable, especially while the com- 
ing wedding was the universal topic of 
conversation throughout the station. To 
listen to this was more than he could 
bear; and obtaining a month’s leave, 
Yorke set out with his tent to pass the 
time in wandering about the district. 
The shooting-season and the time for 
camp-life was over; the harvest had 
been gathered in, leaving the bare sandy 
fields a desert; the hot winds blew 
clouds of stifling dust from morning to 
sunset, till his tent was like a furnace, 
and chairs, table, and bed, and even his 
food, were covered with the loose grit 
that filled the air; and the antelope 
which he pursued over the open plains 
were shy and wild; but he could at any 
rate tire himself out with walking; the 
nights in the open air were still cool, and 
sleep could be courted by sheer force of 
fatigue. Thus passed the weary time. 
Fain would he have taken leave for the 
whole hot season, and spent it wandering 
amid cool air and new scenes in the 
Himalayas ; but with certain obligations 
already mentioned to be met shortly, he 
could not afford to give up the allowance 
of the two companies which he com- 
manded. Hill-stations and pleasant pla- 
ces, he thought bittterly, were not meant 
for such as he. More fitting that he 
should nurse his sorrow in bodily dis- 
comfort. 

But even in the solitude of his little 
camp he could not altogether escape con- 
tact with the outer world. The occa- 
sional messenger who came out from 
cantonments with his letters brought a 
newspaper one evening, and spelling 
through this after his frugal dinner, be- 
ginning with the advertisements, asis the 
wont of solitary travellers in the East, 
he came upon the following announce- 
ment : 

April 15th, at Mustaphabad, by the 
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Archibald Cunningham, Esquire, Civil 
Service.” 

So, then, even the last despairing hope 
must be surrendered which had found a 
place in his foolish heart during these 
solitary days, that the whole story of the 
engagement might prove to be a horrid 
dream, or that something might happen 
jat the last moment to break off the mar- 
riage. Life must now be faced under its 
new conditions, and it would be mere 
So de- 
termining, the young man returned to 
cantonments next morning without wait- 
ing for the expiration of his leave, and 
resumed his place in the regiment. 
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BY W. W. STORY. 


Belton. Translation isa very difficult 
art,and to translate a poem requires a 
poet. But this is not sufficient. The 
very selection of words often makes the 
utmost difference in the colour, spirit, 
and fragrance of apoem. Goethe is the 
greatest poet of Germany, and a master 
in style,as you say ; yet see how he trans- 
lates the “ Cingue Maggio” of Manzoni. 
For instance, you remember this magnifi- 
cent passage in the original — 


Ahi quante volte al tacito 
Morir d’un giorno inerte 
Chinati i rai fulminei 

Le braccie al sen conserte 
Stette — e de’ di che furono 
L’assalse il sovvenir. 


Ei ripensd u mobili 
Tende —e i percossi valli 
E il lampo de’ manipoli 
E Vonda dei cavalli 

E il concitato imperio 

E il celere obbidir. 


Now see what becomes of this last verse 
in the German by even so skilful a hand 
as Goethe’s 


Da schaut er die beweglichen 
Zeltendurch schwimmelte Thaler 

Das Wetterleuchten der Waffen zu Fuss 
Die Wille reitender Manner 

Die aufgeregteste Herrscherschaft 

Und das allerschnellste Gehorchen. 


be flatter than this? 


Can anything 
Think — 


Lampo dei manipoli 
E l’onda. dei cavalli, 





Rev. j. Wharton, M.A., Colonel Robert 
Falkland, C.B., 


to Olivia, daughter of, 


becoming — 
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The weather-lighting of the arms on foot, 
The waves of riding men. 


Mallett. Oh, that is hardly fair. Wet- 
terleuchten is lightning — not weather- 
shining. 

Belton. Ah, there itis. Wetter means 
simply weather, and /euchten simply shin- 
ing, and you put them both together for 
lightning. With such a word the light- 
ning would certainly take its own time. 
Blitz, at all events, is sharp and quick — 
but Wetterleuchten / All I mean to say 
is, that the use of such a phrase shows a 
want of poetic sensibility to diction. 
And then again, riding men for cavalry — 
and arms on foot for infantry —can any- 
thing be clumsier ? 

Mallett. Certainly, after the vivid ab- 
ruptness of the Italian, this passage does 
drag shamblingly along in German; but 
can you do it any better in English ? 

Belton. Better, but certainly not well — 


The lightning of the maniples, 
The surging of the horses ; 


or perhaps better, though not so verbally 
literal — The lightning of the squadrons. 

Mallett. But if there be such. loss in 
atranslation from Manzoni by Goethe, 
what must be the loss which Shakespeare 
would suffer by an inferior hand ? 

Belton. Ay, and there is that other 
essential element which still remains, 
and cannot be transported into another 
language —the rhythm. Nothing in 
Shakespeare is more wonderful than his 
rhythmic power. It is as various as the 
subject he touches. It has no trick that 
can be caught. The passion of the 
moment sways the expression to its own. 
It is infinite in its variety. In bis art 
language is fluid, and flows easily into 
every mould. All other poets can be 
imitated, but he is inimitable. 

Mallett. We always speak of Shake- 
speare as if he had never changed and 
developed in his style and modes of con- 
ception. But he had as various manners 
as the great painters, and his early plays 
-are quite different from his later ones, 
which are larger and broader in style, 
and with a freer and grander method. He 
began with poems and sonnets, which he 
wrought out with great care, and it was a 
long time before he discarded these 
measures utterly. In all his early plays 
you have rhymed couplets and quatrains 
with comparatively little cadence other 
than that appropriate to poems. Line 
follows line with equal balance, and many 
Ppissages in themselves are little poems, 
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For instance, take the “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ” — 


Thus have I shunned the fire for fear of burn- 


ing, 
And drenched me in the sea where I am 
drowned ; 
I feared to show my father Julia’s letter, 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love. 
And with the vantage of my own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 
Oh ! how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away. 


Here you have a series of modulated 
lines, with the endings all balanced — 
with little variety of casura, and at last 
breaking into rhyme. All is in the son- 
net rhythm as Shakespeare had been 
accustomed to use it. Or take another 
passage : — 


Even as one heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 

Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Is it her mien or Valentinus’ praise, 

Her sure perfection or my late transgression, 
That makes me reasonless to reason thus ? 
She’s fair —and so is Julia that I love, — 
That I did love — for now my love is thawed, 
Which like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 


Here in like manner we have the sonnet. 
1 am not now speaking of anything but 
the rhythmical forms, remember. 

So in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” the same 
sonnet-strain of rhythm is visible through- 
out. Blank verse constantly breaks into 
rhyme, and actual sonnets are inter- 
spersed, as if Shakespeare could not fore- 
go this form of verse. In these early 
plays another characteristic feature of the 
sonnets constantly appears, and this is 
the reduplication and repetition of the 
same words, and the same sound, as well 
as a great love of alliteration, both initial 
and on the final syllable. Thus, for in- 
stance, where Biron says — 


Why, all delights are vain; and that most 


vain 

Which with pain purchased doth inherit pain, 

As painfully to pore upon a book 

To seek the light of truth, while truth the 
while 

Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look, 

Light seeking light doth light of light beguile. 


And so on. Compare this with one of 
his sonnets and you will see the same 
peculiarity. Thus in this beautiful son- 
net:— 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediment. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


Or— 

Take all my loves, my love; yea, take them 
all, 

What hast thou then more than thou had’st 


afore? 
No love, my love, that thou may’st true love 


call, 
All mine was thine afore thou hadst this more. 


The same manner still clings to him in 
* Romeo and Juliet,” though it in parts 
begins to assume a new form, and you re- 
member enough to feel this without my 
boring you with quotations. Please, how- 
ever, recall and compare these two pas- 
sages : — 


Oh ! she doth teach the torches to burn bright : 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear — 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear. 

And this from the sonnets : — 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night hideous and her old face 
new. 


This is his first style, or manner. Grad- 
ually he broke free from this — gave 
freer rein to his verse, and entirely 
changed its modulation. Line does not 
follow line, and there are fewer balanced 
verses — in fact, almost none. Thelines 
are broken, and run over their bounda- 
ries. The czsuras are varied, and the 
sentences stop midway of the line. 
Thus — 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Here you have his second manner. The 
first six lines are completely broken, and 
we hear a new movement, freer, larger, 
and more dramatic; while the latter 
three lines still retain a little of the older 
character, not yet quite discarded, but 
coming in after the others like a strain 
of sweetness. I have cited expressly 
this passage, because it shows the proc- 
ess of transformation in his style. Few 
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passages in the whole play are so broken 
as the first six, and these indicate the 
style he is assuming. For the most part 
in this play, though the rhythm is much 
varied, there is nothing like abruptness ; 
all, on the contrary, is peculiarly flowing 
and harmonious, though differing in char- 
acter from the earlier plays. Here con- 
stantly we feel the rhythmic influence of 
Marlowe. It is really difficult to fix the 
mind on the form and construction of 
the verse, the poetry so carries one away. 
Listen — 


Your mind is tossing on the ocean. 

There, where your argosies, with portly sail, 
Like signors, or rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers 

That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them on their woven wings. 


And again — 


Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous 
rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the 
thought 
To think on this, and shall I Jack the thought 
That such a thing, bechanced, would make 
me sad ? 
But tell not me; I know Antonio 
Is sad — to think upon his merehandise. 


This, then, is his second manner. But 
when we come to his last manner, all is 
changed. In “Lear,” in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” in “ The Tempest,” there is 
no longer balance of lines and of phrases, 
recurrent movements of rhythm, or flow- 
ing verses. On the contrary, the lines 
are for the most part broken; the ca- 
dences are independent of lines: the 
czsuras are varied; melody has given 
way to harmony; sweetness and smooth- 
ness have been rejected for abruptness 
and strength ; a new dramatic purpose is 
here felt, and a more powerful dramatic 
diction and form. Sometimes the phrases 
are short and abrupt; sometimes they 
rise like great waves overflowing their 
shored margins, and sweeping resistlessly 
on to the close. We have no longer the 
early polished, and, so to speak, self-con 
scious versification. Take, for instance, 
this from “ Antony and Cleopatra: ” — 


Noblest of men — woo’t die ? 
Hast thou no care of me? Shall I abide 
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In this dull world, which, in thy absence, is 

No better than a stye? Oh, see, my women, 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt :— my 
lord !— 

Oh, withered is the garland of the war, — 

The soldier’s pole is fallen ; young boys and 
girls 

Are level now with men : the odds is gone, 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon. 


Think how different this is in rhythm 
from — 


But soft: what light from yonder window 
breaks ? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious morn, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief 

That thou, her maid, art far more fair than 
she. 


And this is not his very earliest manner , 
but what a difference! Or take a pas- 
sage from “ Lear:” — 


Howl, howl, howl, howl —oh, you are men of 
stones. 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

That heaven’s vault would crack. She’s gone 
forever! 

I know when one is dead, and when one lives. 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking- 


glass. 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, then, she lives. 


Or — 


Pray, do not mock me. 

I am a very foolish, fond old man, 

Fourscore and upwards—not an hour more 
or less ; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


Or let us take “ The Tempest.” Look 
at the construction of such passages as 
these : — 


Admired Miranda ! 

Indeed the top of admiration — worth 

What’s dearest in the world! Full many a 
lady 

I have eyed with best regard; and many a 
time 

The harmony of their tongues hath into bond- 
age 

Brought my too diligent ear. 
virtues 

Have I led several women — never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 

And put it to the foil ; but you— oh you, 

So perfect, so peerless, are created 

Of every creature’s best. 


For several 


Or this speech of Prospero — 


I have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous 
winds, 
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And ’twixt the green sea and the azured 
vault, 

Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thun- 
der 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 

With his own bolt ; the strong-based promon- 


tory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs plucked 


u 

The ia and cedar ; graves, at my command 

Have waked their sleepers; oped, and let 
them forth, 

By my so potent art. 


And again, in the same speech, a beauti- 
ful growing rhythm, and exquisitely fitted 
to the thought and image expressed — 


The charm dissolves apace, 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness ; so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 


Belton. One seems to feel the morning 
gradually growing over the world in this 
serene rhythm. What acontrast to the 
passage immediately preceding! Go on, 
and cite me something else, in proof of 
your assertion. Give me something from 
* Othello.” 

Mallett. When one begins to repeat 
passages from Shakespeare, there is no 
end toit. But here is one that seems to 
me for rhythm perfect. I never tire of 
saying it over. It strengthens and fills 
my whele sense with its harmony; it is 
so grand, so massive, so intense, that it 
lifts one up and bears him on as a mighty 
wave. Listen, and feel every word of it, 
not only for its meaning, but for its sound 
and rhythm. See how fine is the very 
first break :— 


Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic, and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent 


pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 


love, én 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 


Belton. What a magnificent passage! 
The passage seems suddenly to be swept 
over into a whirlpool on that last sudden 
reverse of the rhythm — “ Swallow them 
up.” Mark, too, the wonderful perfec- 
tion of the epithets, the strong allitera- 
tion, not only of letters, but of sounds ; 
the Propontic and the Hellespont; the 
assonance of “feels ” and “ keeps,” “ca- 
pable and wide revenge ; ” the very words 
seem to gape over the abyss that swallows 
them up. 
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Mallett. Ab! 1 knew you would feel 
that. Listen to one more and I am done. 
It is in “ Measure for Measure.” I do 
not believe the English language, or any 
language, could do more than is done in 
this passage. It is where Isabella is per- 


suading Claudio to die: — 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world; or to be worse than 
worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 

Imagine howling ! —’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment, 

Can lay on nature is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 


Belton. What variety of pause and flow ! 
Here is no measured mechanical trick of 
versification, but a grand. and mighty 
movement of harmony. “To reside in 
thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice” 
gives one achill to the marrow of one’s 
bones — the ice-blocks hustle and mass 
against each other in the verse. Again, 
what loose libration and whirl in that 
wonderful rhythmic form of “ blown with 
restless violence round about the pendent 
world”! Here is no counting of feet on 
one’s fingers. Then, too, observe how 
the czesura is varied. Yes, it is a won- 
derful passage. , 

Mallett. One could go on forever, but 
we should better stop. After this, ‘I 
doubt whether we could find anything 
better. Suppose you translate it into 
German, and see what you can retain. I 
am quite sure no one could translate it 
without terrible loss. 

Belton. Shakespeare is the most im- 
personal of all writers. He never ob- 
trudes himself; nay, he almost never 
allows you to catch a glimpse of him. 
His characters all stand for themselves, 
and speak and think for themselves. He 
has no favourites. To him it was all 
one whether it was Bottom or Othello, 
Beatrice or Lady Macbeth, Pistol or Lear. 
He draws them with the certainty of life 
and nature, and he leaves them without 
the least shadow. of commendation or con- 
demnation. Therethey are. Thereis no 
touch of sympathy for Othello, or of 
reprobation for Iago. We do not hear 
the trick of his voice or gesture, nor catch 
him peeping through the wires. He is 
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as perfectly impersonal as a mirror held 
up to nature. 


He nor commends nor grieves, 
Pleads for itself the fact, 

As unrelenting nature leaves 
Her every act. 


Yet here and there one seems to catch a 
personality, and this last citation brings 
one to my mind. There is always a cer- 
tain insistance in the delight of mere 
living, and a certain horror of death, 
which seems to me to show that to him 
life was a great joy, and death to his 
active nature had a peculiar repulsion. 
One sees this constantly in Hamlet, which 
is, perhaps, the least impersonal of all the 
characters he ever drew, and represents 
a mood which comes to all imaginative 
natures ata certain period of life, and 
through which he was passing when he 
wrote this play. The sphinx-riddle of 
humanity, and of life and death, was then 
troubling his reason and his conscious- 
ness, and so weighing upon him that it 
gives a colour to all the meditations of 
Hamlet that is doubtless completely true 
to Hamlet dramatically, but that has a 
certain somewhat beyond the dramatical 
truth and of a personal character. I can- 
not exactly explain why this is, but I 
cannot help feeling it. The famous solil- 
oquy, “ To be, or not to be,” for instance, 
has the accent of Shakespeare in it—a 
certain overplus of weight coming from 
his own feeling. There is nothing like 
this in “ Lear,” in “ Othello,” in “* Mac- 
beth,” or, in fact, in any of the other 
plays. 

Mallett. Yes, 1 quite understand what 
you mean, and I agree toit. The key of 
all the character of Hamlet is self-intro- 
version, and interior questioning and 
metaphysical hesitation. Hamlet is not, 
as is usually supposed, wanting in deci- 
sion of character, or incapable, as Goethe 
seems to think, of action. In all matters 
which do not involve metaphysical and 
philosophic reasoning, on which he can- 
not make up his mind, he is prompt and 
decisive of action. He does not hesitate 
an instant in all his course with regard to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; but on 
the contrary promptly executes plans. 
Once he is sure of his grounds —once 
his course is clear —he hesitates no 
longer. And this distinction Shake- 
speare, as I read him, meant plainly to 
show. Hamlet’s scruples, and questions, 
and hesitations are all in respect to ques- 
tions which are doubtful and in regard to 
which he cannot persuade himself. As 
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soon as the question is clearly settled, he 
acts not only with decision, but even with 
violence. In the case of the king, there 
are many reasons which make him doubt 
and pause in his revenge. First and 
foremost, the question whether he is not 
wrong in his suspicions of guilt ; second, 
consideration for his mother; third, nat- 
ural scruples of conscience, and an un- 
willingness to kill his uncle — his father’s 
brother, his mother’s husband — unless 
he sees it to be his plain duty. With 
Polonius he has no such drawbacks — he 
kills him at once; and when clearly as- 
sured of the king’s guilt, he is instant at 
last with his vengeance. He is a scholar 
and a thinker, but he is also a soldier. 
Belton. Goethe’s critiqne of Hamlet, 
in “ Wilhelm Meister,” seems to me bor- 
ing and mechanical. He sets to work in 
the true German fashion to investigate all 
incidental traces of his character, all pre- 
vious events of his life, and wishes really 
to go back to his boyhood, even to his in- 
fancy. He lays his character all out as 
on the squares of a chess-board, and 
then seeks to play it, as by a series of de- 
liberate moves. He seems to be endeav- 
ouring to reduce everything to a sort 
of mechanical exactness. He says that 


Shakespeare’s characters “act as if they 


were watches whose dial-plates and cases 
were of crystal, which pointed out ac- 
cording to their use the course of the 
hours and minutes, while at the same 
time you can discern the combinations of 
wheels and springs that turn them.” 

Mallett. What an unfortunate illus- 
tration! Can there be anything more un- 
like Shakespeare than this ? 

Belton. Well, to go on. He says the 
key of Hamlet’s whole procedure is to 
be found in the words, 


The time is out of joint —oh, cursed spite, 
That I was ever born to set it right, — 


and then proceeds to argue that Shake- 
. $peare meant “to represent the effects of 
a great action laid upon a soul unfit for 
the performance of it, and in this view 
that the whole play is composed. There 
is,? he says, “an oak-tree planted in a 
costly jar, which should have borne only 
pleasant flowers in its bosom —the roots 
expand —the jar is shivered —a lovely, 
pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
without the strength of nerve that forms 
a hero, sinks beneath a burden which it 
cannot bear, and must not castaway. All 
duties are holy for him; the present is 
too hard. Impossibilities have been re- 
quired of him,” &c. Now all this seems 
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a very inadequate and partial account of 
Hamlet. It makes of him a weak-minded 
youth who had a definite and undoubted 
duty to do, and wanted energy of mind 
and purpose to do it. But is this an 
account of Hamlet? Was he an oak- 
tree planted in a jar—a poor, weak, 
nerveless nature sinking under a burden 
too strong to bear? No! no! no! anda 
thousand times no! 

And then, think of the neat pretty little 
plot which Goethe would substitute for 
that of Shakespeare. He proposes to 
cut out entirely the disturbances in Nor- 
way, the war with young Fortinbras, and 
young Fortinbras himself and the em- 
bassy to kis uncle; and Horatio’s re- 
turn to Wittenberg; and Laertes’ jour- 
ney to France; and Hamlet’s journey to 
England, and his capture and the death 
of the two courtiers, —all of which, he 
says, are fit for expanding and lengthen- 
ing a novel, but here injure exceedingly 
the unity of the piece, and are only 
“weak and slender threads that run 
through the play.” Having disposed of 
these, Ke substitutes a cut-and-dried plot 
of his own, gets rid of Wittenberg and 
the university, which he says is “a sorry 
piece of business,” and makes Horatio 
into the _— personage, and the future 
king, and in fact treats the whole play 
after the reckless and prosaic method of 
one of the old playwrights of the last 
century. 

But to go back to what I was saying, 
death, and the removal from this active, 
joyous, pulsing life, seems always to have 
had a peculiar repulsion to Shakespeare. 
Everywhere you seem to feel this, more 
or less sensibly. Remember that won- 
derful description of Cardinal Beaufort’s 
death, of Gloster’s corpse, the death of 
King John—the very passage from 
“ Measure for Measure” which you just 
cited — the scenes in “ Macbeth,” and the 
soliloquies of Hamlet. 

Mallett. Nothing certainly could 
more powerfully exhibit this feeling than 
the pleading of Claudio; and I confess 
your reasoning makes an impression on 
me. 

Belton. It is the common belief that 
the poetical faculty declines with age. 
But this was not so with Shakespeare. 
His last works are his greatest — great- 
est not only in art, but in pathos, in 
power, and in passion. “ Othello” and 
“Lear” were among his latest plays, and 
they are certainly among his greatest. 
“Romeo and Juliet” beside them, charm- 
ing and impassioned as it is, is comparas 
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tively feeble. He finally achieved with a 
touch what he previously elaborated. 
The death of Cordelia has a tenderness, 
simplicity, and pathos beyond anything 
to be found in his early plays; and for 
power and passion, Lear, in the storm, 
is unequalled. As for “Othello,” the 
passion sweeps through the latter scenes 
like asimoom. It is the terrible fury of 
the East — overwhelming everything be- 
fore it, like the sand-blast of the desert. 
Shakespeare’s powers were at his highest 
when he died. 

Mallett. There is the same difference 
between human beings as between plants. 
Some come to their complete growth and 
fruit early, and afterwards develop no 
more. Some grow steadily and slowly, 
like the oak, and never cease to grow. 
But great natures do not die out early. 
Youth brings its blossoms, and mature 
manhood ripens them to fruit. In them, 
enthusiasm does not fade with the pas- 
sage of years, while art increases. Their 
powers enlarge; they gain more com- 
mand over them, and the product of their 
genius is richer and larger. Old Chaucer 
was in spirit a youth when he died; and 
he did not write his “ Canterbury Tales” 
till he was sixty years old, if I recollect 
right. 


Belton. How delightful they are! how 


full of morning freshness, and natural 


charm, and sweet irony! His descrip- 
tions of nature are enchanting, his pa- 
thos exquisite. What tender touches of 
sentiment! what trenchant portraiture ! 
Every person in that happy pilgrimage is 
a living character, touched with a spirit 
and slyness and individuality that are 
amazing. There are passages in him 
which are like nature itself. He never 
grew old, but ripened with every day, 
like a sound fresh apple, into the late au- 
tumn of his life. 

Mallett. We was, as old Deacon B. 
usefl to say, when he recommended his 
apples, a “good keeping-fruit. ’Tain’t 
too sweet, and it ain’t too sour. It’s a 
good eating-apple, and a good keeping- 
apple. ’Tain’t like some of them fruits 
that’s early ripe and early rotten. It'll 
stand you by the whole winter, and be 
just as good next spring as it is now.” 

Belton. Well, I’m getting on to the 
autumn myself, and I find Chaucer keeps 
uncommonly well—a good deal better 
than Byron. He was one of the bitter 
sweets —a sort of medlar. 

Mallett. Yes; what we used to calla 
frozen thaw, that had a ripe sweet sort of 
rottenness ; and we used to pluck them 
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from the stunted trees in autumn, when 
we were boys; and jolly days they were 
too. And the frozen thaws then tasted 
delicious. But they didn’t keep; and I 
don’t think I should like them now. 

Belton. One’s tastes change. I can 
remember when nothing seemed so mag- 
nificent as Byron, and when Goldsmith 
was flat to my taste as stale beer; and I 
used to laugh when my father quoted 
him, and advised me to read his “ Trav- 
eller” and his “Deserted Village.” I 
tried them, I remember, several times, 
but I gave it up —then. Now I can rel- 
ish his natural and happy touches. 

Mallett. No; he is not a boy’s poet. 
But in his way he is delightful. His 
plane is low, but he never attempts flights 
beyond his powers, and does not swell 
into bombast and exaggeration. 

Belton. Well, that is at least some- 
thing, in these days of artificiality and 
pretension. 

Mallett. Don’t begin to abuse to-day. 
It’s a poor thing, perhaps, as Audrey 
says, but our own, and it is useless to 
kick against it. But to revert to what we 
were saying. Poetry is undoubtedly ear- 
ly developed in the true poet; and many 
of the most beautiful poems we possess 
were written when the authors were 
young. But it does not follow that the 
poetic faculty becomes dimmed by age. 
On the contrary, some of the greatest 
poems that exist were written at least in 
the ripeness of manhood, and some even 
in comparatively old age. And of the 
great names there are few, if any, who 
lost their early power, and wrote worse 
as life advanced. There is Chaucer, 
whom we have already mentioned, who 
began at sixty his “ Canterbury Tales.” 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” was written 
when he was nearly sixty, and ‘“ Samson 
Agonistes ” some four or five years later. 
Dante’s great “ Vision ” was the product 
of his maturity, and throws all his early 
efforts into shade. Spenser’s “ Faery | 
Queen ” was his last work; and he was 
engaged on it when he died at forty-six. 
Homer was an old’ man when he wrote 
the “Iliad.” The greatest of Shake- 
speare’s plays were his last. Sophocles 
was nearly ninety when he was summoned 
before the Phratores, on the charge that 
his powers of intellect had decayed, and 
his answer was to read the “ CEdipus at 
Colonus,” which he had just composed. 
Euripedes, at seventy-three, wrote his 
“Orestes.” ABschylus was fifty-three 
when he gained the prize at Athens for 
his great trilogy of the “ Oresteia.” The 
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last work of Virgil was his “ A2neid,” 
which he did not begin till he was, at 
least, forty-three years of age. Simoni- 
des, the great lyric poet, in his eightieth 
year gained the crown of victory over all 
competitors with his “ Dithyrambic Cho- 
rus,” which was the fifty-sixth prize he 
had carried off. The famous lyric poet, 
Stesichorus, wrote without failing pow- 
ers till he was eighty ; and so did Pindar 
till past that age. These are great con- 
stellations in the sky that time has not 
obscured. Each steadily brightened as 
he went on his course. Their imagina- 
tive powers, so far from failing as age 
crept upon them, grew fuller and strong- 
er, and their later works surpassed their 
earlier ones. With such examples one 
cannot admit that age chills the current 
of poetic flow. 

Belton. But let us come down to later 
times. In Italy, for instance, we have 
Petrarca, who died at seventy, and whose 
life was given to literature and poetry, 
even to its very last moment,.and who 
was found sitting in his library and lean- 
ing over an open book as if he were read- 
ing, but, in reality, dead. Nor did his 
poetic powers fail with age ; and among 
his best poems is the very last canzone, 
to the “ Bella Vergine.” So, too, there 
is Metastasio, who lived and wrote until 
he was eighty-four; and Goldoni, who 
died at eighty-seven, and wrote after he 
had passed his fourscore years some of 
his happiest plays; and Bojardo, whose 
“ Orlando Innamorato” was written when 
he was past fifty; and Boccaccio fresh 
as ever when he died at sixty-two. To 
take a leap to our own times, we have 
Wordsworth, whose best poems were 
written in the full plentitude of his man- 
hood. He was from forty-six to fifty 
when he wrote his “ Laodamia,” “ White 
Doe of Rylstone,” ‘Ode to Lycoris and 
Dion.” Still later was his famous “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality ; ” and 
he lived to eighty, with unfailing poetic 
power. Heine, too, old and bedridden, 
wrote some of his most pathetic as well 
as amusing poems. Moliére, too, wrote 
his most famous plays at the end of his 
life, when he was between forty-five and 
fifty. 

Mallett. Let me also add Goethe to 
the list — though, perhaps, you won’t 
acree. All his great plays were written 
when he was well on in life; and it is, 
after all, a grand spectacle to see him, 
down to the day of his death, at eighty- 
three, labouring on with an almost youth- 
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ful zeal, and with an unabated devotion 
to literature. 

Belton. True, itis. Do not think I do 
not admire him, despite his shortcom- 
ings. He was a great literary worker, 
and a grand figure in his century. He 
gave his whole life with a noble steadi- 
ness to his work, not dawdling over it, 
nor toying with it at casual hours, but 
labouring with a sincerity and honesty of - 
purpose which demands our admiration ; 
“ ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast” —touse his 
own words — he worked to the end. 

Mallett. Let us sing once more the 
virtues of old age. Cicero did not make 
as much of his subject as he might in his 
treatise “ De Senectute.” I have been 
lately reading it over again, and it some- 
what disappointed me, though there are 
noble and stately passages, such as only 
can be written in Latin. But setting 
aside himself, his list of grand old men 
is a noble and inspiring one. 

Belton. Pray let me hear it, if you can 
remember it. It is so very long since I 
read the “De Senectute” that I have 
quite forgotten all the particulars, and 
only remember the general drift, and 
here and there a passage. 

Mallett. I only meant that the in- 
stances he mentions of certain noble old 
men delighted me. He speaks of Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, for example — the 
famous “ Fithius gut cunctando restituit 
rem” —as a most delightful man in his 
old age, possessed of an iron memory in 
which the “battles, fortunes, sieges, 
he had passed ” (and he uses almost ex- 
actly these words), were deeply engraved, 
but which was enriched with a thorough 
knowledge of history and literature, as 
well as of the law of augury, so that in 
the peace of his old age his conversation 
was as charming as it was instructive. 
And he says that for a life that has been 
spent in tranquillity, purity, and refine- 
ment, there is reserved a gentle and un- 
disturbed old age, such as we have heard 
that of Plato to have been, who died 
while composing; such as was that of 
Isocrates, who wrote his ‘“ Panathe- 
naicum” in his ninety-fourth year, and he 
lived five years after; or that of his mas- 
ter, Gorgias of Leontium, the celebrated 
sophist and rhetorician, who lived to one 
hundred and seven years of age, and 
never discontinued his studies and occu- 
pations, and who, when he was asked 
why he was content to live so long, an- 
swered, “I have no charge to bring 
against old age.” And then afterwards 
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he enumerates among the band of grand 
old men the names of Sophocles, Homer, 
Hesiod, Stesichorus, Pythagoras, Solon, 
Democritus, Plato, Xenocrates, Cyrus 
the elder, Zeno, Cieanthes, and Diogenes 
the stoic, Licinius Crassus, and Cethegus 
called by Ennius the marrow of conver- 
sation, all deepening in their learning 
and sweetening in their natures as they 
grow old, and never ceasing the rigorous 
prosecution of their studies as long as 
breath remained, but still enjoying life, 
and enriching the world by their knowl- 
edge and experience. Itis Marcus Cato, 
then eighty years old, into whose mouth 
Cicero put these praises of age; and to 
this list he adds M. Valerius Corvus, who 
lived to one hundred years, full of hon- 
ours, and the end of whose life was more 
fortunate than even his middle age, for 
it was attended with more consideration 
and less labour; and also L. Czcilius 
Metellus, of whom it was inscribed on 
his tomb, “ Very many nations agree that 
he was the foremost man in his nation.” 
These are the names, or-at least the 
chief of the names, he mentions. 

Belton. It is a grand list, and I doubt 
if we could make as noble a one of the 
youths of celebrity. But I must add one 
or two of later times, out of the painters 
and sculptors. Titian, whose pencil only 


dropped from his hand when he was 
stricken by the plague at nearly one- 


hundred years of age. Michael Angelo, 
whose fervid brain carried him on with 
ever fresh creative power and imagina- 
tive capacity to ninety. Leonardo da 
Vinci, master of all arts and_ sciences, 
the fullest and ablest man in all direé- 
tions that perhaps ever lived, and who 
died at his easel, with undiminished facul- 
ties, at seventy-five. Tintoretto, whose 
unwearied pencil worked until he was 
eighty-two. Palma Giovine, who lived 
and exercised his art until he was eighty- 
four. Perugino, whose skill had rot fallen 
at seventy-eight. Rubens, who was as 
irrepressible as ever at seventy. Teni- 
ers, who elaborated his groups and _inte- 
riors till he was eighty-four ; and Claude, 
whose pictures were still as charming as 
ever when he died at eighty-two. And I 
will add one more, and that is Mantegna, 
who laboured at his easel till he was seven- 
ty-five. Iconsider that a good list of 
youths. - 

Mallett. It is,and it might be greatly 
enlarged, but “it will do,” as Mercutio 
has it. I shall, however, take the liberty 
of adding one more out of our own day 
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and country: Josiah Quincy, the veteran 


Statesman, who died a few years since at 


the age of ninety-five. A grand, heroic 
character of the ancient type, whose 
courage was as great as his patriotism 
was pure; who kept the enthusiasm of 
his youth, and his faith in the future, to 
the last ; who was no sad praiser of the 
past, no “/audator temporis acti me 
puero,” but who breathed encouragement 
to all with his words, and animated youth 
by his counsel, and never despaired when 
clouds gathered around the State. 

Belton. 1 knew him well, and all you 
say of himis just; his uncorrupted and 
incorruptible principles, his true honesty, 
his large and liberal sentiments, and his 
fresh-heartedness, made him dear and 
honoured by all men. I would we had 
many.such in thecouncils of the nation. 

Mallett. A serene old age like that has 
a special charm—when the agitations 
and passions of youth are past, and 
worldly ambitions have ceased to urge 
us on to new strifes, it must be pleasant 
to look down, as it were, from the emi- 
nence of age upon the battle on the field 
below, and to cast one’s eye peacefully 
over the long retrospect of the past when 
life has been noble in itself, and unstained. 
It should be so. Such an old age should 
be “serene and bright, and lovely as a 
Lapland night. ” 

Belton. Doubtless there are such, and 
let us hope they are not rare. But it is 
unpleasant to think, after all one’s activ- 
ity, that one at last may be laid on the 
shelf a useless encumbrance, or worse. 

Mallett. There is no thought more 
terrible than that of surviving one’s self 
— of expiring “adriveller and a show, ” 
as Johnson says of Swift; of being a 
horror to one’s friends —of falling into 
one’s dotage, as Marlborough did after 
all his splendid achievements. 

Belton. Fearful! Let us_ pray that 
such a fate may never overtake us. Nor 
is it quite agreeable to be put out to 
pasture like an old hunter or war-horse, 
and to have all the desire to join the bat- 
tle or the hunt when the trumpet sounds, 
and yet to be unable. 

Mallett. It is worse to grow old after a 
life of vice and sensuality, and to feel the 
evil impulses still remaining when we can 
no longer get any pleasure from them, or 
when the power to gratify them is gone. 
Coleridge, if I rightly recollect, says 
something like this in his “Friend.” I 
am not sure that I quote him correctly, 





but it runs, as well as I remember — 
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“This is the penalty that habitual vice 
exacts of the offender, that its impulses 
wax as its motives wane.” 

Belton. Very true ; and no one knew it 
better than Coleridge himself. His vice 
of -opium-eating tormented him con- 
stantly, and drove him to most ignomin- 
ious subterfuges and expedients to pro- 
cure it surreptitiously; and the tempta- 
tions were irresistible, overcoming all his 
resolutions. Itis a sad spectacle toseea 
noble mind, so full of inspiration and 
genius, so winged with poesy, prostrated 
and grovelling before a vice like this — 
a vice which he hated, but could not 
abandon. 

Mallett. Habits are not only a second 
nature, as the trite saying is, but they are 
the trodden path of desires, worn into 
the nature itself, or developed by circum- 
stances. We should be very careful to 
set our aspirations high, and to start our 
desires on a pure path, or we shall surely 
rue itat last. Finally they will become 
our masters, leading us to pleasant pas- 
tures, or driving us into marshes of dis- 
gust and despond. Drinking runs into 
mania at last, and money-making is nearly 
as bad — it becomes a greed that vitiates 
all one’s better tastes, absorbs one’s 
faculties, irritates, excites,and ruins the 
nerves, and becomes a necessity like 
dram-drinking. 

Belton. Bravo!—whatasermon! Oh, 
what a preacher was in Mallett lost! 

Mallett. You may laugh ; but it is true. 
Everything nowadays is sacrificed to this 
greed. Love and home and peaceful de- 
lights all seem tame after the Bourse ; 
and an old money-maker is pretty sure to 
be restless and unhappy, no matter what 
he has made. 

Belton. Please allow some exceptions. 

Mallett. As many as you like; I only 
insist upon the rule. We are all creat- 
ures of habit ; and for me art and litera- 
ture are as necessary as air. But I am 
glad to say that they have led me into 
pleasant pastures and among running 
streams of delight. 

Belton. You remember Wordsworth’s 
lines ?— 


Ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and 
desert 
The student’s bower for gold. 


Mallett. Ay ; and the others too, which 
are but too true — 


The world is too much with us. Late and 


soon 
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Getting and spending, we lay waste our pow- 
ers. 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away —a sordid 
boon. 


And we shall reap the reward of it —in 
our age, at least, if not in our youth. Lit- 
erature and art are a never-dying source 
of delight. “ Hac studia adolescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium 
prebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinan- 
tur, rusticantur.” 

Belton. Go on. 

Mallett. 1 should like to repeat the 
whole oration if I could. I suppose Hor- 
tensius could have repeated all after hear- 
ing it once, and Macaulay, I doubt not, 
would have done the same, but I have 
but a sieve of a memory that lets every- 
thing through. Itisanoble defence of 
letters ; and I am glad even that one pas- 
sage remains in my memory, though I 
wish the whole of it did. 

Belton. It would be a charming power 
to be able to carry one’s library in one’s 
mind! I envy men with large memories. 
Still, nothing is utterly lost; and I com- 
fort myself with thinking that even what 
has flowed away has at least lent its colour 
to my thoughts, and deepened the chan- 
nel through which it passed. I hope so, 
at least. That is the kind of riches I 
envy. What one is within, and what one 
has educated himself to do, and think, 
and feel, ¢hat is truly his, and no one can 
take it from him. Nor can he himself 
lose it, or wilfully throw it away. But 
wealth and goods are not ours. They do 
not really belong to us, but may be added 
or taken away, and leave us what we were. 
They may be squandered, or stolen, or 
lost. But one’s mind and one’s memory 
cannot be pilfered, like a chest of coin. 
What we possess in our mind is ours for- 
ever till the mind itself decays. 

Mallett. When old B.— whose hand 
was as tight as his morals were loose, and 
whose life had been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to money-getting—died at a 
ripe old age, somebody asked Outis what 
he had left. “Everything,” said Outis ; 
“he has taken nothing with him.” 

Belton. Precisely ; nothing is truly ours 
which we must leave behind. 

Mallett. The struggle of the world, the 
decreased value of money, the crowding 
of professions and trades at the present 
day, the strenuous competition for place 
and wealth, create specialities; and few 
men now are completely developed ; they 
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are rather hands, feet, head, than whole 
men: a general culture is rare, while a 
special faculty is trained to the utmost; 
all the professions and trades are divided 
and subdivided, and each man has to per- 
fect himself in his department. There is 
thus a great particular gain to set off 
against a general loss. In art this is seen 
almost as much as inlaw. For it seems 
to me that culture and a large education 
are almost necessary to create a great 
artist. In the ancient days, as well as at 
the period of the Renaissance, the great 
artists were accomplished in various 
branches of art, and did not confine them- 
selves to one. Phidias, for example, was 
a painter, an engraver, a worker in em- 
bossed figures, a sculptor in brass, gold, 
and ivory, and a musician, if not an ar- 
chitect. The architects of the Parthe- 
non, Ictinus and Callicrates, were also 
sculptors of note ; andindeed most of the 
artists of those times worked in various 
branches of art. Leonardo da Vinci was 
as eminent an engineer as he was a paint- 
er. He was also an architect, sculptor, 
and musician, and besides being an au- 
thor and an inventor in mechanics, he 
was well versed in various branches of 
science. Michael Angelo was a poet, 
sculptor, painter, and architect, and it is 
difficult to say in which of the last three he 
was greatest. Giotto was also accom- 
Vervecchio was 
Ben- 


plished in all these arts. 
as excellent a sculptor as painter. 
venuto Cellini was a soldier, a goldsmith, 
a sculptor, a poet, and an accomplished 


musician. Salvator-Rosa was a painter, a 
poet, and a musician, and his poetry is 
certainly, at the least, quite as good as 
his pictures ; while what we have of his 
music is of a large and admirable char- 
acter. Orcagna was painter, sculptor, and 
architect. Ghiberti, who made the fa- 
mous doors of the Florentine Baptistery, 
of which Michael Angelo said, with gen- 
erous exaggeration, they were worthy to 
be the gates of Paradise, was also an ar- 
chitect. But, not to extend the list, ina 
word, nearly all the artists of any note 
at this period not only practised several 
arts,but distinguished themselves in each ; 
and for myself I cannot but think that 
the knowledge of all made them stronger 
ineach. They threwinto everything they 
did the full weight of all they knew and 
were. The breadth of their culture gave 
refinement and strength to their work. 

Belton. But how could they find time 
to accomplish themselves in so many arts, 
if one art requires a life-time, as you say 
it does? 
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Mallett. There is time enough to do 
many things, if the person is seriously 
concentrated in his work, and does not 
squander his mind and his time by _ half- 
work. Nothing is so badasthat. There 
are many persons who think they are 
working, when in truth they are only 
dawdling over their work, with half at- 
tention. There is time enough thrown 
away every day to enable any one of ear- 
nest mind to do more than many 2 man 
does with his whole day. All depends up- 
on love of the work on which one is en- 
gaged, and in concentration of one’s fac- 
ulties. It is, in my opinion, better to be 
utterly idle, and lie fallow to influences, 
than to muddle away hours in half-work. 
Besides, change of labour is rest, and to 
an active mind more rest than laziness. 
I have always found in music a more com- 
plete refreshment of my mind, after a hard 
day’s work in my studio, than even sleep 
could give. The faculties, and powers, 
and interests, are thrown in a different 
direction, and while one series works 
the other reposes. After an entire change 
of occupation one returns with fresh zest 
and vigour to the work he has left ; where- 
as, if the thoughts are constantly tread- 
ing the same path, they soon, as it were, 
wear a rut in the mind, out of which they 
cannot extricate themselves, and this be- 
gets in the end mannerism and self-repe- 
tition. Still more, the various arts are 
but different exercises of correlative 
powers. They each in turn refresh and 
enlarge the imaginative and motive 
powers, and extend their sphere. Each, 
as it were, is echoed and reflected into 
the other. The harmonies of colour, and 
forms, and tones, and words, are closely 
related to each other, and but different 
expressions of merely the same thing. 
A sculptor’s work will be cold if he is not 
sensitive to colour and music; and a 
painter’s work will be loose and vague 
unless his mind has been trained to the 
absoluteness of form and outline: neither 
can compose well his lines and forms un- 
less he possess that innate sense of bal- 
ance, and harmonious arrangement, and 
modulation, which is developed by 
music. 

Belton. 1 dare say this is all true. A 
fully-developed man, trained in every 
part of his body, will strike a harder 
blow than one who has only trained his 
arms — however strong they may be in 
themselves —for the simple reason, that 
he can throw his whole strength and 
weight into it. In themselves a_black- 
smith’s arms ought to be stronger than 
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those of an athlete, but his blow will not 
be so powerful; and I suppose it is the 
same with the mind as with the body. 
The fully-developed mind will strike the 
hardest blows. But come; you have 
worked enough. Lay down your tools 
and let us have a walk on the Pincio. I 
have spoilt more than an hour for you — 
and now.let us go. 

Mallett. Agreed. I have worked 
enough. I begin now not to see what I 
am doing, and I want a breath of fresh 
air; or will you sit down and play me 
something on the piano-forte? That 
would refresh me even more. Play me 
Schumann’s little piece on the happy 
labourer returning to his home after his 
day’s work. That would be appropriate. 
And it is a bright, gay bit, full of fresh- 
ness and soundness of feeling. 

Belton. No; I will do no such thing. 
This is merely a device of yours to stay 
longer in your studio. That would not 
satisfy you alone, and would lead to who 
knows what else, and our walk would be 
lost. Come away. Don’t say “Ina few 
minutes,” as you always do. Your few 


minutes are the longest I am acquainted 
with. 

Mallett. Yes, I know; but I hate to 
leave my studio so long as there is a 
gleam of light—when the shadows be- 
gin to steal in and mass the parts, and 


the details disappear. I often find my 
whole day’s work has been useless — 
that I have been seduced by the details, 
which seemed charming in themselves, 
into a sacrifice of the great masses, to 
which they should be subordinated. But 
when the twilight comes, it is a ruthless 
critic, worse than the strongest sun- 
shine. 

Belton. Well, don’t look again. And 
now come away! 


From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SELF-WONDER AND SELF-SCORN. 


‘Something there is moves me to love, and I 
Do know I love, but know not how, nor why.” 
A. Brome. 
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“Mr. Mortimer is six-and-thirty, is he 
not ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Emily. 

“ How much he improves in appear- 
ance!” she observed; “he used not to 
be thought handsome when he was very 
young — he is both handsome and stately 
now.” 

“Tt is the way with the Mortimers, I 
think,” said Emily. ‘I should not won- 
der if in ten years’ time Val is just as 
majestic as the old men used to be, 
though he has no dignity at all about 
him now.” 

“Yes, majesty is the right word,” said 
Justina serenely. “ Mr. Mortimer has a 
finer presence, a finer carriage than for- 
merly ; it may be partly because he is not 
so very thin as he used to be.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Emily. 

“ And this was his first call,” continued 
Justina, obliged to make openings for 
herself through which to push what she 
had to say. “I suppose, dear, you could 
hardly fail to notice how matters were go- 
ing. This calling at once, and his bring- 
ing the children too; and his wish to find 
out my opinions and tell me his own on 
various subjects.” 

Silence on the part of the hostess. 

“T could almost have wished, dear 
Emily, that you had not ‘1 

She paused. “Had not what?” asked 
Emily. 

Miss Fairbairn remembered that she 
was Mrs. Walker’s guest, and that it be- 
hoved her not to offend her hostess, be- 
cause she wanted to stay in that house as 
long as possible. She would like to have 
finished her speech thus: “that you had 
not engrossed the children so com- 
pletely ;” but she said instead, with a 
little smile meant to look conscious, “I 
believe I meant, dear, that I should have 
been very glad to talk to the children my- 
self.” 

She felt that this reply fell rather flat, 
but she knew that Emily must immedi- 
ately be made aware of what she now 
hoped was really the state of the case, 
and must also be made to help her. 

No surprise was ‘expressed, but Mrs, 
Walker did not make any reply whatever, 
so she continued, — 

“You look surprised, dear, but surely 
what I have hinted at cannot be a new 
thought to you,” and as it did not suit her 
to drop the subject yet, she proceeded. 


As John and his children withdrew to-! “ No, I see by your smile that it is not. 


gether through the garden, Justina Fair- 
bairn sat with her work on her knees, 
watching them. 





I confess I should have liked to talk to 
them, for,” she added with a sigh of con- 
tentment, “the task, I see very plainly 
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before me, is always a difficult one to un- 
dertake.” 

Still Emily was silent ; she seemed lost 
in thought ; indeed, she was considering 
among other things that it was little more 
than a year since she and John had 
discussed Justiua together; was there, 
could there really be, anything between 
them now? 

Justina watched her, and wished she 
could know what effect these hints had 
taken. Emily had always behaved in 
such a high-minded, noble way to her 
lovers, and been so generous to other 
women, that Justina depended on her 
now. The lower nature paid homage to 
the higher, even to the point of believing 
in a sense of honour quite alien to its own 
experience. There was not the least rea- 
son to suppose that Emily cared about 
John Mortimer, but she wanted her to 
stand aside lest he should take it into his 
head to begin to care for her. So many 
men had been infatuated about Emily, 
but Emily had never wished to rob 
another woman for the mere vanity of 
spoliation, and Justina’s opinion of her 
actually was that if she could be made to 
believe that she, Justina, had any rights 
in John Mortimer, she would not stand 
in her light, even though she might have 
begun to think highly of his house, and 
his position, as advantageous for herself. 
Love she did not take into her consider- 
ation, she neither felt that nor imputed 
it to others. 

She was thoroughly mean herself, but 
if Emily had done-anything mean, it 
would positively have shaken her faith 
and trust in goodness itself. It would 
actually have been bad for her, and there 
is no saying how much lower she might 
have declined, if one of the few persons 
she believed in had made a descent. 

Though she thought thus of Emily, 
she had notwithstanding felt towards her 
a kind of serene superiority, as might be 
felt towards one who could only look 
straight before her, by one who could see 
round a corner; but that morning, for 
the first time, she had begun to fear her, 
to acknowledge a certain charm in her 
careless, but by no means ungracious in- 
difference ; in her sweet, natural ways 
with John’s children, and in those dark 
lashes which clouded her soft grey eyes. 

The contradictions in her face were 
dangerous ; there was a wistful yearning 
in her smile ; joyous as her laugh sounded, 
she often put a stop to its sudden sweet- 
ness with a Sigh. 

Justina felt Emily’s silence very op- 
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pressive, and while it lasted she fully ex- 
pected that it would be broken at last by 
some important words. 

Emily might tell her that she must be 
deceiving herself, and might be able to 
give such decisive proof of the fact as 
would oblige her to give up this new 
hope. That was what Justina feared. 
On the other hand, she might show her 
ignorance and lighten Justina’s heart by 
merely asking her whether she thought 
she could love and bear with another 
woman’s children. She might even ask 
whether John Mortimer had made his 
intentions plain. 

But no, when Emily did speak, she ap- 
peared completely to ignore these hints, 
though her face retained its air of wonder 
and cogitation. 

“ By-the-bye, Justina,” she said, “ you 
put me a little out of countenance just 
now. John Mortimer never meant to ask 
us to luncheon; I know he seldom or 
ever comes home in the middle of the 
day.” 

* Are you sure of that?” said Justina. 

“ Quite sure ; you invited yourself.” 

“Did I make a mistake? Well, if he 
did not at first intend it, he certainly 
caught at the notion afterwards.” 

“Do you think so? I thought, on the 
contrary, that he spent some moments in 
considering what day he could spare to 
come and receive us.” 

“ Perhaps it is just as well,” answered 
Justina; “I should have felt very awk- 
ward going about his house and garden 
in his absence.” 

“Justina,” said Emily, driven at last 
to front the question, “how much do you 
wish me to understand ?” 

“Nothing at all, dear, but what you 
see,” she replied, without lifting her head 
from her work; then she added, “ Do 
those children come here often ?” 

“ Two or three times a week, I think,” 
answered Emily; with a degree of care- 
lessness that attracted Miss Fairbairn’s 
attention. She had appeared more than 
commonly indifferent that morning, she 
had hardly responded to the loving ca- 
resses of John’s children, but this had 
seemed to signify nothing, they came and 
hung about her just the same. 

“They had taken those gardens some 
time before I found it out,” she continued. 
“They run through the copses and 
through those three or four fields that be- 
long to John, and get into my garden 
over the stepping-stones in the brook.” 

“They must feel very sure of their 
welcome,” said Justina, rather pointedly. 
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“Yes,” answered Emily, also rather 
pointedly; “but I have never invited 
them to come, never once; there is, as 
you see, no occasion.” 

Holding her graceful head a little 
higher than usual, she folded up her now 
finished shawl, ran up-stairs with it to 
Miss Christie’s room, and was conscious 
almost at once (or she fancied so) that 
her old aunt looked at her with a certain air 
of scrutiny, not unmixed with amusement. 
She was relieved when she had put on 
her gift to hear Miss Christie say, “ Well, 
ye’ll be glad to know that I feel more at 
my ease now than I’ve done for some 
time.” 

There had been such an air of triumph 
in Miss Christie’s glance that Emily was 
pleased to find she was only exultant on 
account of her health. She expressed 
her gladness, and assured the old lady 
she would soon be as active as ever. . 

“ It’s no my foot I’m thinking of,” an- 
swered Miss Christie, “but some bad ad- 
vice that weighed on my mind — bad 
advice that I’ve given to John Morti- 
mer.” Thereupon she related the con- 
versation in which she had recommended 
Miss Fairbairn to him. 

Emily sat very still —so still, that she 
hardly seemed to breathe, then, looking 
up, she said, perhaps rather more calmly 
and quietly than was her wont — 

“Several people have thought it would 
be a good thing for John to marry Justina 
Fairbairn.” 

“ And I was one of them,” quoth Miss 
Christie, her eyes sparkling with joy and 
malice, “but I’ve thought lately that I 
was just mistaken,” and she presently re- 
lated what had passed between her and 
John that morning. 

Emily’s fair cheek took a slight blush- 
rose tint. If she felt relieved, this did 
not appear ; perhaps she thought, “ Under 
like circumstances John would speak just 
so of me.” The old lady had been silent 
some moments before Emily answered, 
and when she did speak she said — 

“ What! you and John actually joked 
about poor Justina in her presence, 
auntie ?” 

“Did I see him in her absence ?” in- 
quired Miss Christie, excusing herself. 
“TI tell ye, child, ’'ve changed my mind. 
John Mortimer’s a world too good for 
her. Aye, but he looked grand this 
morning.” 


“Yes,” answered Emily, “but it is a! 
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I mean that he is so keenly aware how 
many women there are in the neighbour- 
hood who would gladly marry him.” 

“ Aware !” quoth Miss Christie, instant- 
ly taking his part. “ Aware,indeed! Can 
he ever go out, or stop at home, that 
somebody doesn’t try to make him aware! 
Small blame to them,” she added with a 
laugh, “few men can hold their heads 
higher, either moreally or pheesically, and 
he has his pockets full of money be- 
sides.” 

Emily got away from Miss Christié as 
soon as she could, put on her bonnet, and 
went into the garden. 

The air was soft, and almost oppress- 
ively mild, for the bracing east wind 
was gone, and a tender wooing zephyr 
was fluttering among the crumbled leaves, 
and helping them to their expansion. Be- 
fore she knew what instinct had taken 
her there, she found herself standing by 
the four little gardens, listening to the 
cheerful dance of the water among the 
stepping-stones, and looking at the small 
footsteps of the children, which were 
printed all over their property. 

Yes, there was no mistake about that, 
her empty heart had taken them in with 
no thought and no fear of anything that 
might follow. . 

Only the other day and her thoughts 
had been as free as air, there was a sor- 
rowful shadow lying behind her; when 
she chose, she looked back into it, re- 
called the confiding trust, and marital 
pride, and instinctive courage of her late 
husband, and was sufficiently mistress of 
her past to muse no more on his un- 
opened mind, and petty ambitions, and 
small range of thought. He was gone to 
heaven, he could see farther now, and as 
for these ma¥ters, she had hidden them; 
they were shut down into night and 
oblivion, with the dust of what had once 
been a faithful heart. 

Fred Walker had been as one short- 
sighted, who only sees things close at 
hand, but sees them clearly. 

Emily was very long-sighted, but in a 
vast range of vision are comprehended 
many things that the keenest eyes cannot 
wholly define, and some that are con- 
fused with their own shadows. 

Things near she saw as plainly as he 
had done, but the wondrous wide distance 
drew her now and again away from these. 
The life of to-day would sometimes spend 
itself in gazing over the life in her whole 


pity he thinks all the women are in love day. Her life, as she felt it, yearning and 


with him!” 


Then, feeling that she had| passioning, would appear to overflow the 


been unjust, she corrected herself, * No,' little cup of its separation, or take reflec- 
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tions from other lives, till it was hardly 
all itself, so much as a small part of the 
great whole, God’s immortal child, the 
wonderful race of mankind, held in the 
hand of its fashioner, and conscious of 
some yearning, the ancient yearning to- 
wards its source. 

Emily moved slowly home again, and 
felt rather sensitive about the proposed 
luncheon at John Mortimer’s house. She 
wished she had managed to spare him from 
being obliged to give the invitation. She 
even considered whether Justina could 
be induced to go alone. But there was 
no engagement that could be pleaded as 
a reason for absenting herself. What 
must be done was before they went, to 
try, without giving needless pain, to place 
the matter in a truer light. This would 
only be fair to poor Justina. 

Emily scarcely confessed to her own 
heart that she was glad of what Miss 
Christie had said. She was not, from 
any thought that it could make the least 
difference to herself, but, upon reflection, 
she felt ashamed of how John Mortimer 
had been wooed, and of how he had be- 
trayed by his smile that he knewit. 

That day was a Tuesday, the luncheon 
was to take place on Saturday, but on 
Friday afternoon Emily had not found 
courage or occasion to speak to her 
friend. The more she thought about it, 
the more difficult and ungracious the 
matter seemed. 

Such was the state of things. Miss 
Christie was still up-stairs, Justina was 
seated at work in the. drawing-room, and 
Emily, arrayed in a lilac print apron, was 
planting some fresh ferns in her jardinidre 
when the door was opened, and the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Mortimer. Emily 
was finishing her horticult@e, and was 
not at all the kind of person to be put out 
of countenance on being discovered at 
any occupation that it suited her fancy 
to be engaged in. She, however, blushed 
beautifully, just as any other woman 
might have done, on being discovered in 
her drawing-room so arrayed, and her 
hands acquainted with peat. 

She presently left the room. John 
knew she was gone to wash her hands, and 
hoped she would not stay away long. 
“For it won’t do, my lady,” he thought, 
“however long you leave me. I will not 
make an offer to the present candidate, 
that I am determined!” 

In the mean time Justina, wishing to say 
something of Emily that would sound 
amiable, and yet help her own cause, re- 
marked pleasantly — 
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“Emily is a dear, careless creature — 
just like what she was‘as a girl ” (careless 
creatures, by-the-by, are not at all suited 
to be stepmothers). 

“Yes,” answered John, in an abstract- 
ed tone, and as if he was not consider- 
ing Mrs. Walker’s mental characteristics, 
which was the case, for he was merely 
occupied in wishing she would return. 

“ But she wishes to look well, notwith- 
standing,” continued Justina, as if excus- 
ing her, “so no wonder she goes to divest 
herself of her housemaid’s apron.” 

“ Ah,” said John, who was no great 
observer of apparel, “I thought she was 
not dressed as usual;” but he added, 
“she is so graceful, that in any array she 
cannot fail to look well.” 

Justina looked up feeling hurt, and also 
a little surprised. Here she was, alone 
with John Mortimer for the first time in 
her life, and he was entertaining her with 
the praise of another woman; but she 
had a great deal of self-command, and 
she began almost at once to ask him some 
questions about his children. She hada 
most excellent governess to recommend, 
and was it not true that they wanted a 
nurse also? Yes, Mr. Mortimer did want 
both, and, as Justina had been writing to 
every friend she had about these func- 
tionaries, and had heard of several, she 
mentioned in each case the one she 
thought most suitable, and John, much 
pleased at the happy chance which brought 
such treasures before him, was deep in 
conversation about them when Emily re- 
appeared, and then, to Justina’s great 
annoyance, he took down two addresses, 
and broke off the conversation with her 
instantly to say — 

“ Emily, 1am come to make the hum- 
blest apologies possible. I find that I 
am absolutely obliged to go to London 
to-morrow on a matter that cannot be 
postponed.” ; 

Justina was greatly mortified, but she 
answered instantly, and not Emily — 

‘Ah, then of course you are come to 
put us off, Mr. Mortimer?” 

There was no undue stress on the 
words “put us off,” but they suggested 
an idea to John that was new to him, and 
he would have felt called upon to act 
upon them, and renew the invitation, if 
Emily had not answered just as if she 
had heard not a syllable. 

“We shall be sorry to miss you, John, 
when we come, but no doubt the children 
will be at home, and the girls.” 

“Yes,” said John, slipping into this 
arrangement so easily, that how little he 
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cared about her visit ought to have been 
at once made plain to Justina. ‘Oh 
yes, and they will be so proud to enter- 
tain you. I hope you will honour them, 
as was intended, by coming to lunch.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” Emily answered 
with readiness. “I hope the auriculas 
will not have begun to fade, they are 
Miss Fairbairn’s favourite flower.” 

Then, to the intense mortification of 
Justina, John changed the subject, as if 
it had been one of no moment to him. 
“T have been over to Wigfield-house this 
afternoon to pay my respects to Mrs. 
Brandon and her boy.” 

“You found them well, I know, for we 
were there this morning.” 

“ Perfectly well,” said John, and the 
laughed. “Giles was marching about in 
the garden with that astonishing infant 
lying flat on his arm, and with its long 
robes dangling down. Dorothea (come 
out, I was told, for the first time) was 
walking beside him, and looking like a 
girl of sixteen. I believe when I ap- 
proached they were discussing to what 
calling in life they would bring up the 
youngster. I was desired to remark his 
uncommon likeness to his father; told 
that he was considered a very fine child, 
and I should have had the privilege of 
looking at his little downy black head, 
but his mother decided not to accord it, 
lest he should take cold.” 

“And so you laugh at her maternal 
folly,” said Justina smiling, but not dis- 
pleased at what sounded like disparage- 
ment of an attractive young woman. 

“T laugh at it?—yes! but as a man 
who feels that it is the one lovely folly of 
the world. Who could bear to think of 
all that childhood demands of woman- 
hood, if he did not bear in mind the 
sweet delusive glamour that washes 
every woman’s eyes ere she catches 
sight of the small mortal sent to be her 
charge.” 

Then Justina, who had found a few 
moments for recovering herself and de- 
ciding how to act, took the conversation 
again into her own hands, and very soon, 
in spite of Emily, who did not dare to 
interfere again, John Mortimer was 
brought quite naturally and inevitably to 
add to the desire that they would the 
next day visit his children, an invitation 
to luncheon after he should have re- 
turned. 

Justina accepted. 

“But it must not be this day week,” 
she observed with quiet complacency, 
“for that is to be the baby’s christening- 
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day, and I am asked to be his god- 
mother.” 

Emily could not forbear to look up; 
John’s face was quite a study. He had 
just been asked to stand for the child, 
had consented, and whom he might have 
for companions he had not thought of 
asking. 

“Tt will be the first anniversary of 
their wedding,” said Emily by way of 
saying something, for John’s silence 
began to be awkward. 

Mrs. Brandon, having been charmed 
with the sensible serenity of Miss Fair- 
bairn’s conversation, and with the can- 
dour and straightforwardness that dis- 
tinguished her, had cultivated her ac- 
quaintance with assiduity, and was at 
that moment thinking how fortunate she 
was in her baby’s sponsors. 

When Justina found -that John Mor- 
timer was to be present at this christen- 
ing, and in such a capacity too, she ac- 
complished the best blush her cheek had 
worn for years. It was almost like an 
utterance, so completely did it make her 
feelings known. As for John, he had 
very seldom in his life looked as foolish 
as he did then. 

Why had he been asked together with 
Miss Fairbairn? Whatever he might 
have thought concerning her, his thought 
was his own; he had never made it mani- 
fest by paying her the least attention. 
He did not like her now so well as he 
might have done, if he had not tried and 
failed to make himself like her more. 
She was almost the only woman now con- 
cerning whom he felt strongly that she 
would not do for him, Surely people did 
not think he had any intentions toward 
her. He sat silent and discomfited till 
Emily, again quite aware of his feelings, 
and sure he wanted to go, made the op- 
portunity for him, helped him to take 
advantage of it, and received a somewhat 
significant smile of thanks as he de- 
parted. 

“Emily,” exclaimed Justina, as soon 
as the door was shut, “ what can you be 
thinking of? You almost dismissed 
Mr. Mortimer! Surely, surely you can- 
not wish to prevent his coming here to 
see me.” 

Justinaspoke with a displeasure that 
she hardly cared to moderate. Emily 
stood listening till she was sure John 
Mortimer had left her house, then she 
said something that was meant to serve 
for an answer, got away as soon as she 
could, ran up-stairs, hurried to her own 
room, and locked the door. 
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“Not alone!” was her first startled 
thought, but it was so instantaneously 
corrected that it had scarcely time to 
shape itselé into words. The large 
cheval-glass had been moved by her own 
orders, and as she stood just within the 
door, it sent back her image to her, re- 
flected from head to foot. 

She advanced gazing at herself, at the 
rich folds of her black silk gown made 
heavy with crape, and at the frail gossa- 
mer she carried on her head, and which, 
as she came on, let its long appendages 
float out like pennonsin her wake. Emily 
had such a high, almost fantastic notion 
of feminine dignity (fantastic because it 
left too much out of view that woman also 
is a human creature), that till this day it 
might almost have been said she had not 
taken even her own self into her confi- 
dence. She hardly believed it, and it 
seems a pity to tell. 

Her eyes flashed with anger, while she 
advanced, as if they would defy the fair 
widow coming on in those seemly weeds. 

“ How dare you blush?” she cried out 
almost aloud. “Only a yearand a fort- 
night ago kneeling by his coffin— how 
dare you blush? I scorn you!” 

She put her hands to her throat, con- 
scious of that nervous rising which some 
people call a ballin it ; then she sat down 
fullin view of herself, and felt as if she 
should choke. She was so new to the 
powerful fetters that had hold of her, 
were dragging her on, frightening her, 
subduing her. 

Was she never to do or to be any more 
what she chose—never to know the 


rest and sweetness of forgetting even for} 


a little while? Why must she be mas- 
tered by a voice that did not care at all 
whether its cadence and its fall were 
marked by her or not? Why must she 
tremble and falter even in her prayer, if a 
foot came up the aisle that she could not 
bear to miss, and yet that was treading 
down, and doomed, if this went on, to 
tread down all reviving joy, and every 
springtide flower that was budding in her 
heart ? 

“ No more to be kept back than the 
rising of the tide”—these were her 
words — “ but, oh, not foreseen as that is, 
and not to go down any more.” 

She almost raged against herself. How 
could she have come there — how could 
she, why had she never considered what 
might occur? Then she shed a few 
passionate tears. “Is it really true, 
Justina Fairbairn’s would-be rival? And 
neither of us has the slightest chance in 
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the world. Oh, oh, if anything —-any- 
thing that ever was or could be, was able 
to work acure, it would be what I have 
seen twice this week. It would be to 
watch another woman making a fool of 
herself to win his favour, and to see him 
smile and knowit. Oh, this is too mis- 
erable, far too humiliating. The other 
day, when he came, I cared so little ; to- 
day I could hardly iook him in the face.” 

Then she considered a little longer, 
and turned impatiently from her image in 
the glass. 

“Why, I have known him all my life, 
and never dreamed of such a thing! But 
for that rainy Sunday three weeks ago, I 
never might have done. Oh, this must 
be a mere fancy. While I talked to him 
I felt that it ought to be —that it was. 
Yes, it is.” 

Her eyes wandered over the lawn. She 
could see the edges of those little gar- 
dens. She had looked at them of late 
more often than was prudent. “ Dar- 
lings !” she whispered with such a heart- 
sick sigh, “ how keenly I loved them for 
the sake of my little lost treasure, before 
ever I noticed their beautiful likeness to 
their father — no, that’sa mistake. I say 
it is—I mean to break away from it. 
And even if it was none, after the lesson 
I have had to-day, it must and shall be a 
mistake forever.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THAT RAINY SUNDAY. 
* He hath put the world in their hearts.” 


Tuis is how that had come about 
which was such a trouble and oppression 
to Emily. 

Emily was walking to church ona Sun- 
day morning, just three weeks before John 
Mortimer’s first call upon her. 

Her little nephew, Dorothea’s child, 
was four days old. He had spent many 
of his new-found hours sleeping in her 
arms, while she cherished him with a 
keen and painful love, full of sweet an- 
guish and unsatisfied memories. 

The tending of this small life, which in 
some sort was to be a plenishing for her 
empty heart, had, however, made her 
more fully alive than usual to the loneli- 
ness of her lot, and as she walked on 
through a fir-wood, in the mild weather, 
everything seemed also to be more alive, 
waking, and going to change. The lights 
that slanted down were more significant. 
The little shaded hollows were more pa- 
thetic, but on the whole it seemed as if 
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the best part of the year was coming on 
for the world. It made her heart ache to 
feel or fancy how glad the world was, and 
how the open sky laughed down upon it 
in helpful sympathy. The old question 
presents itself over and over again to be 
answered, — What is it that gives us so 
much joy in looking at earth and air and 
water ? 

We love a landscape, but not merely 
because remoteness makes blue the dis- 
tant hills, as if the sky itself having come 
down we could look through a portion of 
it, as through a veil. It is not the vague 
possibility of what may be shrouded in 
the blue that stirs our hearts. We know 
that if we saw it close it would be set full 
of villages, and farmhouses, lanes and or- 
chards, and furrowed fields; no other, 
and not fairer than we have near. 

Is it what we impart, or impute to na- 
ture from ourselves, that we chiefly lean 
upon? or does she truly impart of what 
is really in her to us? 

What delight we find in her action, 
what sentiment in her rest! What pas- 


sion we impute to her changes, what 
apathy of a satisfying calming sort to her 
decline ! 

If one of us could go to another world, 
and be all alonein it, perhaps that world 
would appear to be washed perfectly clean 


of all this kind of beauty, though it might 
in itself and for itself be far more beauti- 
ful than ours. 

Who has not felt delight in the grand 
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ing on looking at a sunset, with its ten- 
|der preliminary flush, and then the rapid 
suffusions of scarlet and growth of gold? 
If it is not ourselves that we look at then, 
itis atone of the tokens and emblems 
which claim a likeness with us, a link to 
hold us up to the clear space that washes 
itself so suddenly in an elixir costly as 
the golden chances of youth, and the 
crimson rose of love. With what a sigh, 
even youth itself will mark that outpour- 
ing of coloured glory! It whelms the 
world and overcomes the sky, and then, 
while none withstand it, and all is its 
own, it will change as if wearied, and on 
a sudden be over; or with pathetic with- 
drawal faint slowly away. 

Her apathy too —her surrender, when 
she has had everything, and felt the toil 
in it, and found the hurry of living. The 
young seldom perceive the apathy of na- 
ture; eyes that are enlightened by age 
can often see her quiet in the autumn, 
folding up her best things, as they have 
done, and getting ready to put them away 
under the snow. They both expect the 
spring. 

Emily was thinking some such thoughts 
as these while she walked on tothe small 
country church alone. She wentin. This 
was the first Sunday after the funeral 
of old Augustus Mortimer. A glance 
showed her that John was at church, 
sitting among his children, 

The Mortimers were much beloved 





|thereabout. This was not the place where 


movements of a thunder-storm, when the | the old man had worshipped, but a kindly - 
heavens and earth come together, and | feeling towards his son had induced the 
have it out, and seem to feel the better for | bringing out of such black drapery as the 
it afterwards, as if they had cleared offold | little church possessed. ‘It was hung 
scores? The sight of noble wrath, and/round the pulpit, and about the wall at 
vehement action, cannot only nerve the the back of his pew; and as he sat up- 
energetic ; they can comfort those obliged | right, perfectly still, and with his face set 
to be still. There is so little these may into a grave, immobile expression, the 
do, but the elements are up and doing; /dark background appeared to add purity 
and they are in some sort theirs. to the fair clear tints of his hair and com- 
And who does not like to watch the plexion, and make every line of his feat- 
stately white cloud lying becalmed over | ures more distinct. 
the woods, and waiting in a rapture of | And while she looked from time to 
rest for a wind to come and float it on?'time at this face, the same thing oc- 
Yet we might not have cared to see the curred to her, as does to us in looking at 
‘cloud take her rest, but for the sweetness ‘nature; either she perceived something 
. of rest to ourselves. The plough turned : she had never known of or looked for be- 
Over on one side under a hedge, while the fore, or she imparted to his manhood 
ploughman rests at noon, might hint to something from the tenderness of her 
us what is the key-note of that chord womanhood, and mourned with him and 
which makes us think the rest of the cloud for him. 
so fair. | For this was what she saw, that in spite 
If the splendour of some intense passion of the children about him (all in deep 
had never suddenly glorified the spread-' mourning), his two tall young daughters 
out ether of time in which our spirits and his sweet little girls and boys, there 
float, should we feel suchastrange yearn- was a certain air of isolation about him, 
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a sort of unconsciousness of them all as! 


he towered above them, which gave him 
a somewhat desolate effect of being 
alone. The light striking down upon his 
head and the mourning drapery behind 
him, made every shadow of a change 
more evident. She knew how the with- 
drawal of this old father weighed on his 
heart, and his attitude was so unchang- 
ing, and his expression so guarded, that 
she saw he was keeping watch over his 
self-possession, and holding it well in 
hand. 

All this appeared so evident to her 





that she was relieved, as the service went 
on, to find him still calm and able to 
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or her own, would be acceptable, she said, 
by way of saying something,— 

“And so Valentine is gone! Has he 
written from Melcombe to you, John ?” 

“No,” John answered, and added, af- 
ter another short silence, “ I feel the loss 
of his company; it leaves me the more 
alone.” 

Then, to her surprise, he began at 
once to speak of this much-loved old 
man, and related two or three little evi- 
dences of his kindness and charity that 
she liked to hear, and that it evidently 
was a relief to him to tell. She was just 
the kind of woman unconsciously to 
draw forth confidences, and to reward 





command himself, and keep down any|them. Something poignant in his feel- 
expression of trouble and pain. He be-|ing was rather set forth than concealed 
gan to breathe more freely too ;- but Em-|by his sober, self-restrained ways and 
ily felt that he would not meet any eyes | quiet words; it suited Emily, and she 
that day, and she looked at him and his | allowed herself to speak with that tender 


children many times. 

In the middle of the sermon a dark 
cloud came over, and before the service 
was finished it poured with rain. Emily 


was not going back to her brother’s 
house ; she had only the short distance 
to traverse that led to her own, and she 
did not intend to speak to the Mortimers ; 
so she withdrew into the porch, to wait 
there till they should have passed out by 
the little door they generally used. They 


scarcely ever had out a carriage on Sun- | 
day, for John preserved many of his fa- 
ther’s habits, without, in all cases, hold- 
ing the opinions which had led to them. 
“That day, however, the servants 
brought a carriage, and as the little girls 
were carried tg it under umbrellas they 
caught sight of Emily, and to her annoy- 
ance, she presently saw John advancing 
to her. She had already begun to walk | 
when he met her, and, sheltering her | 
with his umbrella, proposed to take her | 
home in the carriage; but she declined ; | 
she felt the oppression and sadness of } 
his manner, and knew he did not want her | 
company. “I would much rather walk,” 
she declared. 

“Would you?” he said, and waved to 
the men to take the carriage on. “ Well, 
it is not far ;” and he proceeded to con- | 
duct her. Indeed there was nothing 
else for him to do, for she could not hold 
up her umbrella. He gave her his arm, 
and for two or_three minutes the wind | 
and the rain together made her plenty of | 
occupation ; but when they got under the | 
shelter of the cliff-like rock near her, 
house she felt the silence oppressive, | 
and thinking that nothing to the purpose, | 
nothing touching on either his thoughts 
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| living so well. 


reverence of the dead which came very 
well from her, since she had loved him 
She was rather eloquent 
when her feelings were touched, and 
then she had a sweet and penetrative 
voice. John liked to hear her; he re- 
called her words when he had parted 
with her at her own door, and felt that 
no one else had said anything of his fa- 
ther that was half so much to his mind. 
It was nearly four weeks after this that 
Emily fully confessed to herself what 


| had occurred. 


The dinner, after John Mortimer with- 
drew that day and Emily made to herself 
this confession, was happily relieved by 
the company of three or four neighbours, 
otherwise the hostess might have been 
made to feel very plainly that she had 
displeased her guest. But the next morn- 
ing Justina, having had time to consider 
that Emily must on no account be an- 
noyed, came down all serenity and kind- 
liness. She was so attentive to the lame 
old aunt, and though the poor lady, being 
rather in pain, was decidedly snappish, 
she did not betray any feeling of disap- 
proval. 

“ Ay,” said Miss Christie to herself 
when the two ladies bad set off on their 
short walk, “‘ yon’s not so straightforward 
and simple as I once thought her. Only 
give her a chance, and as sure as death 
she’ll get hold of John, after all.” 

Emily and Justina went across the 
fields and came to John’s garden, over 
the wooden bridge that spanned the 
brook. 

The sunny sloping garden was full of 
spring flowers. ' Vines, not yet in leaf, 
were trained all over the back of the 
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house, clematis and jasmine, climbing up 
them and over them, were pouring them- 
selves down again in great twisted 
strands ; windows peeped out of ivy, and 
the old red-tiled roof, warm and mossy, 
looked homely and comfortable. A cer- 
tain air of old-fashioned, easy comfort 
pervaded the whole place; large bay- 
windows, with little roofs of their own, 
came boldly forth, and commanded a 
good view of other windows — ivied win- 
dows that retired unaccountably. There 
were no right lines. Casements at one 
end of the house showed in three tiers, at 
the other there were but two. The only 
thing that was perfectly at ease about 
itself, and quite clear that it ought to be 
seen, was the roof. “You could not pos- 
sibly make a “stuck-up” house, or a 
smart villa, or a modern family house of 
one that had aroof like that. The late 
Mrs. Mortimer had wished it could be 
taken away. She would have liked the 
house to be higher and the roof lower. 
John, on the other hand, delighted in this 
roof, and also in his stables, the other re- 
markable feature of the place. 

As the visitors advanced, children’s 
voices greeted them; the little ones were 
running in and out; they presently met 
and seized Mrs. Walker, dancing round 
her, and leading her in triumph into the 
hall. Then Justina observed a good-sized 
doll, comfortably put to bed in one of the 
hall chairs, and tightly tucked up in some 
manifest pinafores ; near it stood a child’s 
wheelbarrow, half full of picture-books. 
‘TI shall not allow that sort of litter here 
when I come, as I hope and trust I soon 
shall do,” thought Justina. ‘ Children’s 
toys are all very well in their proper 
places.” 

Then Justina, who had never been in- 
side the house before, easily induced the 
children to take her from room to room, 


of those four which were thoroughfares to | 


one another. Her attentive eyes left 
nothing unnoticed, the fine modern water- 
colour landscapes on the walls of one, 
the delicate inlaid cabinets in another. 
Then a library, with a capital billiard- 
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far gone in originality and strangeness of 
litter, that Justina felt decidedly uneasy 
when she saw it; it made manifest to 
her that her hoped-for spouse was not the 
manner of man whom she could expect 
to understand ; books also here had ac- 
cumulated, and stood in rows on chairs 
and tables and shelves ; pipes were lying 
on the stone chimneypiece, sharing it 
with certain old and new, beautiful and 
ugly bronzes; long papers of genealo- 
gies and calculations in John’s hand- 
writing were pinned against the walls; 
various broken bits of Etruscan pottery 
stood on brackets here and there. It 
seemed to be the owner’s habit to pin his 
lucubrations about the place, for here was 
a vocabulary of strange old Italian 
words, with their derivations, there a list 
of peculiarities and supposed discoveries 
in an old Norse dialect. 

Emily in the mean time had noticed the 
absence of the twins ; it was not till lunch 
was announced, and she went back into 
the dining-room that she saw them, and 
instantly was aware that something was 
amiss. 

Justina advanced to them first, and the 
two girls, with a shyness very unusual 
with them, gave her their hands, and 
managed, but not without difficulty, to es- 
cape a kinder salutation. 


And then they both came and kissed 
Emily, and began to do the honours of 


their father’s table. There was some- 
thing very touching to her in that in- 
stinct of good breeding which kept them 
attentive to Miss Fairbairn, while a sort 
of wistful usllenness made the rosy lips 
pout, and their soft grey eyes twinkle now 
and then with half-formed tears. 

Justina exerted herself to please, and 
Emily sat nearly silent. She saw very 
plainly that from some cause or other 
the girls were looking with dread and dis- 
like on Justina as a possible stepmother. 
The little ones were very joyous, very 
hospitable and friendly, but nothing could 
warm the cold shyness of Gladys and 
Barbara. They could scarcely eat any- 
thing; they had nothing to say. 


table, and lastly John’s den. There was; It seemed as if, whatever occurred, 
something about all these rooms which | Justina was capable of construing it into 
seemed to show the absence of a woman.;a good omen. Somebody must have sug- 
They were not untidy, but in the draw-| gested to these girls that their father 
ing-room was John’s great microscope,|meant to make her his second wife. 
with the green-shaded apparatus for light-| What if he had done it himself? Of 
ing it; the books also from the library | course, under the circumstances, her in- 
had been allowed to overflow into it, and telligence could not fail to interpret 
encroach upon all thetables. The dining- | aright those downcast eyes, those reluc- 
room alone was as other people’s dining- | tant answers, and the timid, uncertain 
rooms, but John’s own den was so very manner that showed plainly they were 
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afraid of her. They did not like the no- 
tion, of course, of what she hoped was 
before them. That was nothing; so, as 
they would not talk, she began to devote 
herself to the younger children, and with 
them she got on extremely well. 

Emily’s heart yearned with a painful 
pity that returned upon herself over the 
two girls. She saw in what light they 
regarded the thought of a stepmother. 
Her heart ached to think that she had 
not the remotest chance of ever standing 
in such a relation towards them. Yet, 
in despite of that, she was full of tender 
distress when she considered that if such 
a blissful possibility could ever draw 
near, the love of all these children would 
melt away. The elder ones would resent 
her presence, and teach the younger to 
read all the writing of her story the 
wrong way. They would feel her pres- 
ence their division from the father whom 
they loved. They would brood with just 
that same sullen love and pouting ten- 
derness —they would pity their father 
just the same, whoever wore his ring, and 
reigned over them in his stead. 

Emily, as she hearkened to Justina’s 
wise and kindly talk, so well considered 
and suitable for the part she hoped to 
play — Emily began to pity John herself. 
She wanted something so much better 
for him. She reflected that she would 
gladly be the governess there, as she 
could not be the wife, if that would save 
John from throwing himself into matri- 
mony for his children’s sake; and yet 
had she not thought a year ago that Jus- 
tina was quite good enough for him? 
Ah, well! but she had not troubled her- 
self then to learn the meaning of his 
voice, and look so much as once into the 
depths of his eyes. 

Lunch was no sooner over than the 
children were eager to show the flowers, 
and all went out. Barbara and Gladys 
followed, and spoke when appealed to; 
but they were not able to control their 
shoulders so well as they did their 
tongues. Young girls, when reluctant to 
do any particular thing, often find their 
shoulders in the way. These useful, and 
generally graceful, portions of the human 
frame appear on such occasions to feel a 
wish to put themselves forward, as if to 
bear the brunt of it, and their manner is 
to do this edgeways. 

Emily heard Justina invited to see the 
rabbits and all the other pets, and knew 
she would do so, and also manage to 
make the children take her over the 
whole place, house included. She, how- 





ever, felt a shrinking from this inspec- 
tion, an unwonted diffidence and shyness 
made her almost fancy it would be taking 
a liberty. Not that John would think so. 
Oh, no; he would never think about it. 

They soon went to look at the flowers ; 
and there was old Swan ready to exhibit 
and set off their good points. 

“ And so you had another prize, Nicho- 
las. I congratulate you,” remarked Em- 
ily. 
Ni Well, yes, ma’am, I had another. I 
almost felt, if I failed, it would serve me 
right for trying too often. I said it was 
not my turn. ‘Turn,’ said the umpire ; 
‘it’s merit we go by, not turn, Mr. Swan,’ 
said he.” 

“ And poor Raby took a prize again, I 
hear,” said Emily. “That man seems to 
be getting on, Swan.” 

“He does, ma’am; he’s more weak 
than wicked, that man is. You can’t 
make him hold up his head; and he’s 
allers contradicting himself. He prom- 
ised his vote last election to both sides, 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘what’s the good of that, 
William? Folks’ll no more pay you for 
your words when you’ve eaten them than 
they will for your bacon.’ But that man 
really couldn’t make up his mind which 
side should bribe him. Still, William 
Raby is getting on, I’m pleased to say.” 

Justina had soon seen the flowers 
enough, and Emily could not make up 
her mind to inspect anything else. She 
therefore returned towards the library, 
and Barbara walked silently beside her. 

As she stepped in at the open window, 
a sound of sobbing startled her. An oil 
painting, a portrait of John in his boy- 
hood, hung against the wall. Gladys 
stood with her face leaning against one 
of the hands that hung down. Emily 
heard her words distinctly: “ Oh, papa! 
Oh, papa! Oh, my father beloved!” 
but the instant she caught the sound of 
footsteps, she darted off like a fright- 
ened bird, and fled away without even 
looking round. 

Then the twin sister turned slowly, 
and looked at Emily with entreating eyes, 
saying — 

“Ts it true, Mrs. Walker ? 
Walker, is it really true?” 

Emily felt cold at heart. How could 
shetell? John’s words went for nothing ; 
Miss Christie might have mistaken them. 
She did not pretend to misunderstand, but 
said she did not know; she had no rea- 
son to think it was true. 

“ But everybody says so,” sighed Bar- 
bara. 


Dear Mrs. 
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“cc If 
Emily began. 

“No,” she answered; her father had 
said nothing at all; but the mere men- 
tion of his name seemed to overcome 
her. 

Emily sat down, talked to her, and 
tried to soothe her; but she had no dis- 
tinct denial to give, and in five minutes 
Barbara, kneeling before her, was sob- 
bing on her bosom, and bemoaning her- 
self as if she would break her heart. 

Truly the case of a stepmother is hard. 

Emily leaned her cheek upon the young 
upturned forehead. She faltered a little 
as she spoke. If her father chose to 
marry again, had he not aright? If she 
loved him, surely she wanted him to be — 
happy. 

“But she is a nasty, nasty thing,” 
sobbed Barbara, with vehement heavings 
of the chest and broken words, “and — 
and —I am sure I hate her, and so does 
Gladys, and so does Johnny too.” Thea 
her voice softened again— “ Oh, father, 
father ! I would take such care of the little 
ones if you wouldn’t do it ! and we would 
never, never quarrel with the governesses, 
or make game of them any more.” 

Emily drew her yet nearer to herself, 
and said in the stillest, most matter-of- 
fact tone — 

“Of course you know that you are a 
very naughty girl, my sweet.” 

“ Yes,” said Barbara ruefully. 

“And very silly too,” she continued ; 
but there was something so tender and 
caressing in her manner, that the words 
sounded like anything but a reproof. 

“TI don’t think I am silly,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“Yes, you are, if you are really making 
yourself miserable about an idle rumour, 
and nothing more.” 

“But everybody says it is true. Why, 
one of Johnny’s schoolfellows, who has 
some friends near here, told him every 
one was talking of it.” 

“ Well, my darling,” said Emily with a 
sigh, “but even if it is true, the better 
you take it, the better it will be for you; 
and you don’t want to make your father 
miserable ?” 

“No,” said the poor child naively; 
“and we’ve been so good — so very good 
— since we heard it. But it is so horrid 
to have a stepmother! I told you papa 
had never said anything ; but he did say 
once to Gladys that he felt very lonely 
now Grand was gone. He said that he 
felt the loss of mamma.” 

She dried her eyes and looked up as 
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she said these words, and Emily felt a 
sharp pang of pity for John. He must 
be hard set indeed for help and love and 
satisfying companionship if he was choos- 
ing to suppose that he had buried such 
blessings as these with the wife of his 
youth. 

“Oh!” said Barbara, with a weary 
sigh, “Johnny does so hate the thought 
of it! He wrote us such a furious letter. 
What was my mother like, dear Mrs. 
Walker? It’s so hard that we cannot 
remember her.” 

Emily looked down at Barbara’s dark 
hair and lucid blue-grey eyes, at the nar- 
row face and pleasant rosy mouth. 

“Your mother was like you —to look 
at,” she answered. 

She felt obliged to put in those qualify- 
ing words, for Janie Mortimer had given 
her face to her young daughter; but the 
girl’s passionate feelings and yearning 
love, and even, as it seemed, pity for her 
father and herself, had all come from the 
other side of the house. 

Barbara rose when she heard this, and 
stood up, as if to be better seen by her 
who had spoken what she took for such 
appreciative words, and Emily felt con- 
strained to take the dead mother’s part, 
and say what it was best for her child to 
hear. 

“Barbara, no one would have been 
less pleased than your mother at your all 
setting yourselves against this. Write 
and tell Johnny so, will you, my dear ?” 

Barbara looked surprised. 

“She was very judicious, very reason- 
able ; it is not on her account at all that 
you need resent your father’s intention — 
if, indeed, he has such an intention.” 

“But Johnny remembers her very 
well,” said Barbara, not at all pleased, 
“and she was very sweet and very de- 
lightful, and that’s why he does resent it 
so much.” 

“If I am to speak of her as she was, I 
must say that is a state of feeling she 
would not have approved of, or even 
cared about.” 

“Not cared that father should love 
some one else!” 

The astonishment expressed in the 
young, childlike face daunted Emily for 
the moment. 

“She would have cared for your wel- 
fare. You had better think of her as 
wishing that her children should always 
be very dear to their father, as desirous 
that they should not set themselves 
against his wishes, and vex and displease 
him.” 
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“Then I suppose I’d better give you 
Johnny’s letter,” said Barbara, “because 
he is so angry —quite furious, really.” 
She took out a letter, and put it into 
Emily’s hand. “ Will you burn it when 
you go home? but, Mrs. Walker, will you 
read it first, because then you'll see that 
Johnny does love father —and dear 
mamma too.” 

Voices were heard now and steps on 
the gravel. Barbara took up her eye- 
glass, and moved forward; then, when 
she saw Justina, she retreated to Emily’s 
side with a gesture of discomfiture and 
almost of disgust. 

“ Any step-mother at all,” she con- 
tinued, “Johnny says, he hates the 
thought of ; but that one—oh!” 

“What a lesson for me!” thought 
Emily ; and she put the letter in her 
pocket. 

“It’s very rude,” whispered Barbara ; 
“but you mustn’t mind that;” and with 
a better grace than could have been ex- 
pected she allowed Justina to kiss her, 
and the two ladies walked back through 
the fields, the younger children accom- 
panying them nearly all the way home. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. BRANDON ASKS A QUESTION. 


* Your baby-days flowed in a much-troubled channel ; 

I see you as then in your impotent strife, 

A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel, 

Perplexed with that newly-found fardel call’d life.’’ 

KER. 

Joun MortTIMER was the last guest to 
make his appearance on the morning 
of the christening. He found the baby, 
who had been brought down to be ad- 
mired, behaving scandalously, crying till 
he.was crimson in the face, and declining 
all his aunt’s loving persuasions to him 
to go to sleep. Emily was moving up 
and down the drawing-room, soothing and 
cherishing him in her arms, assuring him 
that this was his sleepy time, and shak- 
ing and patting him as is the way of 
those who are cunning with babies. But 
all was.in vain. He was carried from his 
father’s house in a storm of indignation, 
and from ‘time to time he repeated his 
protest against things in general till the 
service was over. 

Some of the party walked home to the 
house. Justina lingered, hastened, and 
accosted John Mortimer. But all in 
vain ; he kept as far as possible from her, 
while Emily who had gone forward, very 
ssoon found him close at her side. 

-“ Madam,” he said, “I shall have the 
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honour of taking you in to luncheon. 
Did you know it ?” 

“No, John,” she answered, laughing 
because he did, and feeling as if the occa- 
sion had suddenly become more festive, 
though she knew some explanation must 
be coming. 

“I shall easily find an opportunity,” he 
said, “of telling St. George what I have 
done. I went through the dining-room 
and saw the names on the plates, and I 
took the liberty to change one or two. You 
can sit by the curate atanytime. In fact, 
I should think old friendship and a kind 
heart might make you prefer to sit by me. 
Say that they do, Mrs. Walker.” 

“They do,” answered Emily. “ But 
your reason, John ?” 

“ That little creature is a match-maker. 
Why must she needs give me the golden 
head ?” 

“Oh, she did? Perhaps it was because 
she thought you would expect it.” 

“Expect it! JZ expectit? No; Iam 
in the blessed case of him who expects 
nothing, and who therefore cannot be dis- 
appointed. I always thought you were 
my friends, all of you.” 

‘So we are, John ; you know we are.” 

“ Then how can you wish such a thing 
for me? Emily, you cannot think how 
utterly tired Iam of being teased about 
that woman —that lady. And now St. 
George has begun to doit. I declare, if 
I cannot put a stop to itin any other way, 
I'll do it by marrying somebody else.” 

“ That is indeed a fearful threat, John,” 
said Emily, ‘and meant, no doubt, to 
show that you have reached the last ex- 
tremity of earnestness.” 

“Which is a condition you will never 
reach,” said John, laughing, and lapsing 
into the old intimate fashion with her. 
“It is always your way to slip into things 
easily.” 

John and Emily had walked on, and be- 
lieved themselves to be well in front, and 
out of hearing of the others; but when 
the right time has come for anything to 
be found out, what is the use of trying to 
keep it hidden? Justina, seeing her op- 
portunity, went forward just as Brandon 
drew the rest of the party aside to look 
at some rather rare ferns, whose curled- 
up fronds, like little crosiers, were show- 
ing on the sandy bank. She drew on, 
and one more step would have brought her 
even with them, when John Mortimer 
uttered the words — 

“If I cannot put a stop to it in any 
other way, [’ll do it by marrying some- 
body else.” 
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Justina stopped and stooped instantly,! Justina, and such thoughts as Justina 


as if to gather some delicate leaves of sil- 
ver-weed that grew in the sand; and 
Emily, who had caught her step, turned 
for one instant, and saw her without being 
perceived. 

Justina knew what these words meant, 
and stood still arranging her leaves, to let 
them pass on and the others come up. 
Soon after which they all merged into one 
group. John gave his arm to Mrs. Hen- 
frey, and Emily, falling behind, began to 
consider how much Justina had heard, 
and what she would do. 

Now Dorothea had said in the easiest 
way possible to Justina, “I shall ask our 
new clergyman to take Emily in to lunch- 
eon, and Mr. Mortimer to take you.” 
Justina knew now that the game was up; 
she was not quick of perception, but 
neither was she vacillating. When once 
she had decided on any course, she never 
had the discomfort of wishing afterwards 
that she had done otherwise. There was 
undoubtedly a rumour going about to the 
effect that John Mortimer liked her, and 
was “coming forward.” No one knew 
better than herself and her mother how 
this rumour had been wafted on, and how 
little there was init. ‘ Yet,” she reflect- 
ed, “it was my best chance. It was 
necessary to putit into his head somehow 
to think about me in such alight; but 
that others have thought too much and 
said too much, it might have succeeded. 
What I should like best now,” she further 
considered, pondering slowly over the 
words in her mind, “would be to have 
people say that I have refused him.” 

She had reached this point when Emily 
joined her walking silently beside her, that 
she might not appear companionless. 
Emily was full of pity for her, in spite of 
the lightening of her own heart. People 
who have nothing to hope best know what 
a lifting of the cloud it is to have also noth- 
ing to fear. 

The poetical temperament of Emily’s 
mind made her frequently change places 
with others, and, indeed, become in 
thought those others — fears, feelings, 
and all. 

“What are you crying for, Emily?” 
her mother had once said to her, when 
she was a little child. 

“I’m not Emily now,” she answered ; 
“I’m the poor little owl, and I can’t help 
crying because that cruel Smokey barked 
at me and frightened me, and pulled 
several of my best feathers out.” 

And now, just the same, Emily was 





might be supposed to be thinking passed 
through Emily’s mind somewhat in this 
way :— 

“No; it is not at all fair! I have 
been like a ninepin set up in the game of 
other people’s lives, only to be knocked 
down again; and yet without me the 
game could not have been played. Yes; 
I have been made useful, for through me 
other people have unconsciously set him 
against matrimony. If they would but 
have let him alone ” — (Oh, Justina! how 
can you help thinking now ?)— “TI could 
have managed it, if I might have had all 
the game to myself.” 

Next to the power of standing outside 
one’s self, and looking at me as other 
folks see me, the most remarkable is this 
of (by the insight of genius and imagi- 
nation) becoming you. The first makes 
one sometimes only too reasonable, too 
humble ; the second warms the heart and 
enriches the soul, for it gives the charms 
of selfhood to beings not ourselves. 

“Yet it is a happy thing for some of 
us,” thought Emily, finishing her cogita- 
tions in her own person, “that the oth- 
ers are not allowed to play all the game 
themselves.” 

When Brandon got home John saw his 
wife quietly look at him. ‘ Now what 
does that mean?” he thought; “it was 
something more than mere observance 
of his entering. Those two have means 
of transport for their thoughts past the 
significance of words. Yes, I’m right; 
she goes into the dining-room, and he 
will follow her. Have they found it 
out?” 

All the guests were standing in a small 
morning-room, taking coffee ; and Bran- 
don presently walking out of the French 
window into the garden, came up to the 
dining-room outside. There was Doro- 
thea. 

“Love,” she said, looking out, “ what 
do you think? Some of these names 
have been changed.” 

“Perhaps a waft of wind floated them 
off the plates,” said Brandon, climbing 
in over the window-ledge, “and the ser- 
vants restored them amiss. But, Mrs. 
Brandon, don’t you think if that baby of 
yours squalls again after lunch, he had 
better drink his own health himself some- 
where else? I say, how nice you look, 
love ! — I like that gown.” 

“He must come in, St. George ; but’ 
do attend to business — look ! ” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Brandon, having 
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inspected the plates ; “it must have been 
a very intelligent waft of wind that did 
this.” 

Two minutes after Brandon sauntered 
in again by the window, and John Mor- 
timer observed the door. When Mrs. 
Brandon entered, she saw him standing 
on the rug keeping Emily in conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Brandon admired Mr. Morti- 
mer; he was tall, fair, stately, and had 
just such a likeness to Valentine as could 
not fail to be to his advantage in the 
opinion of any one who, remembering 
Valentine’s smiling face, small forehead, 
and calm eyes, sees the same contour of 
countenance, with an expression at once 
grave and sweet; features less regular, 
but with a grand intellectual brow, and 
keen blue eyes —not so handsome as 
Valentine’s, but with twice as direct an 
outlook and twice as much tenderness of 
feeling in them; and has enough insight 
to perceive the difference of character 
announced by these varieties in the type. 

John Mortimer, who was persistently 
talking to Emily, felt that Brandon’s eyes 
were upon him, and that he looked 


amused. He never doubted that his 
work had been observed, and that his 
wish would be respected. 

** Luncheon’s on the table.” 

“ John,” said Brandon instantly, “ will 


you take in my wife?” 

John obeyed. He knew she did not sit 
at the head of the table, so he took it and 
placed her on his right, while Emily and 
her curate were on his left. It was avery 
large party, but during the two minutes 
they had been alone together Brandon 
and Dorothea had altered the whole ar- 
rangement of it. 

John saw that Brandon had given to 
him his own usual place, and had taken 
the bottom of the table. He thought his 
own way of managing that matter would 
have been simpler, but he was very well 
content, and made himself highly agree- 
able till there chanced to be a little 
cessation of the clatter of plates, and 
a noticeable pause in the conversation. 
Then Justina began to play her part. 

“Mr. Mortimer,” she said, leaning a 
little before Emily’s curate, “this is not 
at all too late for the north of Italy, is it ? 
I want to visit Italy.” 

“T should not set out so late in the 
year,” John answered. “I should not 
stay even at Florence a day later than 
‘the end of May.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she answered. 
“I have been so longing, you know, for 
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years to go to the north of Italy, and 
now it seems as if there was a chance— 
as if my mother would consent.” 

“You know!” thought John. “Iknow 
nothing of the kind, how should I?” 

“ It really does seem now as if we might 
leave England for a few months,” she 
continued. ‘“ There is nothing at all to 
keep her here, if she could but think so, 
You saw my brother the other day?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you thought he looked tolerably 
well again, did you not?” 

“Yes ; I think I did.” 

“Then,” she continued persuasively, 
and with all serenity, several people 
being now very attentive to the conversa- 
tion — “ then, if my mother should chance 
to see you, Mr. Mortimer, and should 
consult you about this, you will not be so 
unfriendly to me as totell her that it is 
too late. You must not, you know, Mr. 
Mortimer, because she thinks so much of 
your opinion. ” 

This was said in some slight degree 
more distinctly than usual, and with the 
repetition of his name, that no one might 
doubt whom she was addressing. 

It made a decided impression, but on 
no one so much as on himself. ‘ Whata 
fool I have been!” he thought ; “in spite 
of appearances this has been very far 
from her thoughts, and perhaps annoy- 
ance at the ridiculous rumour is what 
makes her so much want to be off.” 

He then entered with real interest into 
the matter, and before luncheon was over 
a splendid tour had been sketched out in 
the Austrian Tyrol, which he proved to 
demonstration was far better in the sum- 
mer than Italy. Justina was quite ani- 
mated, and only hoped her mother would 
not object. It was just as well she ex- 
pressed doubts and fears on that head, 
for Lady Fairbairn had never in her life 
had a hint even that her daughter was 
dying to go onthe Continent; and Jus- 
tina herself had only decided that it was 
well to intend such a thing, not that it 
would be wise or necessary to carry the 
intention out. ; 

She exerted herself, keeping most 
careful watch and guard over her voice 
and smile. It was not easy for her to 
appear pleased when she felt piqued, and 
tofeign a deep interest in the Austrian 
Tyrol, when she had not known, till that 
occasion, whereabouts on the map it 
might be found. She was becoming 
tired and quite flushed when the oppor- 
tune entrance of the baby — that morsel of 
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humanity with a large name — diverted 
every one’s attention from her, and re- 
lieved her from further effort. 

There is nothing so difficult as to make 
a good speech at a wedding or a christen- 
ing without affecting somebody’s feelings. 
Some people “ent so much in fear of 
this, that they can hardly say anything. 
Others enjoy doing it, and are dreaded 
accordingly ; for, beside the pain of hav- 
ing one’s feelings touched, and being 
obliged to weep, there is the red nose 
that follows. 

John, when he stood up to propose the 
health of his godson, St. George Morti- 
mer Brandon (who luckily was sound 
asleep), had the unusual good fortune to 
please and interest everybody (even the 
parents) without making any one cry. 

It is the commonplaces of tenderness, 
and the every-day things about time and 
change, that are affecting; but if a 
speaker can add to all he touches con- 
cerning man’s life, and love, and destiny, 
something reached down from the domin- 
ion of thought, beautiful and fresh enough 
to make his hearers wonder at him, and 
experience that elation at heart which is 
the universal tribute paid to all beautiful 
things, then they will feel deeply per- 
haps ; but the joy of beauty will elevate 
them, and the mind will save the eyes 
from annoying tears. 

Before her guests retired, Emily having 
lingered up-stairs with the baby, Doro- 
thea found herself for a few minutes 
alone with Justina, who was very tired, 
but felt that her task was not quite fin- 
ished. So, as she took up her bonnet 
and advanced to the looking-glass to put 
it on, she said, carelessly, “I wonder 
whether this colour will stand Italian 
sunshine.” 

Dorothea’s fair young face was at once 
full of interest. Justina saw curiosity, 
too, but none was expressed; she only 
said with the least little touch of pique, 
“And you never told me that you were 
wishing so much to go away.” 

Justina turned, and from her superior 
height stooped to kiss Dorothea, as if 
by way of apology, whereupon she added, 
“I had hoped, indeed, I felt sure, that 
you liked this place and this neighbour- 
hood.” 

“What are you alluding to, dear ?” said 
Justina, though Dorothea had alluded to 
nothing. 

But Dorothea remaining silent, Justina 
had to go on. 

“TI think (if shat is what you mean) 
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that no one who cares for me could wish 
me to undertake a very difficult task — 
such a very difficult task as that, and one 
which perhaps I am not at all fit for.” 

On this Dorothea betrayed a certain 
embarrassment, rather a painful blush 
tinged her soft chcek. “I would not 
have taken the liberty to hint at sucha 
thing,” she answered. 

“ She would not have liked it,” thought 
Justina, with not unnatural suprise ; for 
Dorothea had shown a fondness for her. 

“ But of course I know there has been 


idea in the neighbourhood that 
” 


an 
you 

“ That I what?” asked Justina. 

“ Why that you might — you might un- 
dertake it.” 

“Oh, nonsense, dear! nonsense, all 
talk,” said Justina; “don’t believe a 
word of it.” Her tone seemed to mean 
just the contrary, and Dorothea looked 
doubtful. 

“There have been some attentions, 
certainly,” continued Justina, turning be- 
fore the glass as if to observe whether 
her scarf was folded to her mind. “Of 
course every one must have observed 
that! But really, dear, such a thing” — 
she put up her large steady hand, and 
fastened her veil with due care — “such 
a thing as that would never do. Who 
could have put it into your head to think 
of it?” 

“She does not care for him in the 
least, then,” thought Dorothea; “and it 
seems that he has cared for her. I don’t 
think he does now, for he seemed rather 
pleased to sketch out that tour which will 
take her away from him. I like her, but 
even if it was base to her, I should still 
be glad she was not going to marry John 
Mortimer.” 

Justina was in many respects a pleas- 
ant woman. She was a good daughter, 
she had a very good temper, serene, never 
peevish ; she did not forget what was due 
to others, she was reasonable, and, on the 
whole, just. She felt what a pity it was 
that Mr. Mortimer was so unwise. She 
regretted this with a sincerity not dis- 
turbed by any misgiving. Taking the 
deepest interest in herself, as every way 
worthy and desirable, she did for herself 
what she could, and really felt as if this 
was both a privilege and aduty. Some- 
thing like the glow of a satisfied con- 
science filled her mind when she reflected 
that to this end she had worked, and left 
nothing undone, just as such a feeling 
rises in some minds on so reflecting 
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about efforts made for another person. 
But with all her foibles, old people liked 
her, and her own sex liked her, for she 
was a comfortable person to be with ; 
one whose good points attracted regard, 
and whose faults were remarkably well 
concealed. 

With that last speech she bowled her- 
self out of the imaginary game of nine- 
pins, and the next stroke was made by 
Dorothea. 

She went down to the long drawing- 
room, and found all her guests departed, 
excepting John Mortimer, who came up 
to take leave of her. He smiled. “I 
wanted to apologize,” he said, taking her 
hand, “(it was a great liberty) for the 
change I made in your table.” 

“The change, did you say,” she an- 
swered, oh, so softly ! “or the changes ?” 
And then she became suddenly shy, and 
withdrew her hand, which he was still 
holding ; and he, drawing himself up to 
his full height, stood stock still for a mo- 
ment as if lost in thought and in sur- 
prise. 

It was such a very slight hint to him 
that two ladies had been concerned, but 
he took it,—remembered that one of 
them was the sister of his host, and also 
that he had not been allowed to carry out 
his changes just as he had devised them. 
“T asked Emily’s leave,” he said, “to 
take her in.” 

“Oh, did you?” answered Dorothea, 
with what seemed involuntary interest, 
and then he took his leave. 

“Why did I never think of this be- 
fore? I don’t believe there ever was 
such a fool in this world,” he said to him- 
self, as he mounted his horse and rode 
off. ‘ Of course,if I were driven to it, 
Emily would be fifty times more suitable 
for me than that calm blond spinster. 
Liberty is sweet, however, and I will not 
do it if I can help it. The worst of it is, 
that Emily, of all the women of my ac- 
quaintance, is the only one who does not 
care one straw about me. There’s no 
hurry —I fancy myself making her an 
offer, and getting laughed at for my 
pains.” Then John Mortimer amused 
himself with recollections of poor Fred 
Walker’s wooing, how ridiculous he had 
made himself, and how she had laughed 
at him, and yet out of mere sweetness of 
nature, taken-him. “It’s not in her to 
be in love with any man,” he reflected ; 
“and I suppose it’s not in me to be in 
love with any woman. So far at least we 
might meet on equal ground.” 





FATED TO BE FREE. 


In the mean time, Dorothea was cosily 
resting on the sofa in her dressing-room, 
her husband was with her, and St. George 
Mortimer, Brandon, — the latter as quiet 
as possible in his cot, now nobody cared 
whether his behaviour did him credit or 
not. 

“Love,” she said, “do you know I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if John Mor- 
ttmer has made Justina an offer, and she 
has refused him.” 

“should be very much surprised, in- 
deed,” said Brandon, laughing; “I think 
highly of his good sense —and of hers, 
for both which reasons I feel sure, my 
darling, that he has not made her an offer, 
and she has not refused him.” 

* But I am almost sure he has,” pro- 
ceeded Dorothea, “‘ otherwise I should be 
obliged to think that the kind of things 
she said to-day were not quite fair.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

Dorothea told him. 

“ T do not think that amounts to much,” 
said Brandon. 

“Oh, then you think he never did ask 
her? I hope and trust you are right.” 

“Why do you hope and trust, Mrs. 
Brandon? What can it signify to you?” 
Then, when she made no answer, he went 
on. “To be sure that would make it 
highly natural that he should be glad at 


the prospect of her absenting herself.” 


“JT was just thinking so. Did not he 
speak well, St. George ?” 

-“He did; you were wishing all the 
time that I could speak as well!” 

“Just as if you did not speak twice as 
well! Besides, you have a much finer 
voice. I like so much to hear you when 
you get excited.” 

“Ah! that is the thing. I have taken 
great pains to learn the art of speaking, 
and when to art excitement is added, I 
get on well enough. But John, without 
being excited, says, and cares nothing 
about them, the very things I should like 
to have said, but that will not perfectly 
reveal themselves to me till my speech is 
over.” 

“ But he is not eloquent.” 

“No; he does not on particular occa- 
sions rise above the ordinary level of his 
thoughts. His every-day self suffices for 
what he has todo and say. But some- 
times, if we two have spoken at the same 
meeting, and I see the speeches reported 
—though mine may have been most 
cheered —I find little in it, while he has 
often said perfectly things of real use to 
our party.” 
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CHERUBINI. 


THE popularity of a great composer too 
often bears no proportion to his real 
merits, especially when his place in the 
development of the art is greater than 
the impression produced by his works. 
This is eminently true of Cherubini. His 
long and laborious life exhibits some 
great successes, many disappointments, 
sometimes even struggles for the bare 
necessaries of life, and yet he enjoyed 
the deepest and most lasting admiration 
from those who knew him best. Like 
very few composers, Cherubini was a 
man cast entirely in one mould, and the 
contradictions which often perplex us in 
other great original geniuses were com- 
pletely wanting in him. His works and 
the qualities of his nature mutually re- 
flect each other; and though this must 
always be more or less the case, it can- 
not often be so easily detected, nor is it 
always worth the trouble. 

Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobi Salvadore 
Cherubini was born on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1760, at Florence, where his fa- 
ther was conductor of the Pergola Thea- 
tre. As early as his sixth year Luigi 
began to study music, and at thirteen 
wrote his first mass. This mass, which 
must obviously have been preceded by 


many attempts of various dimensions, 
forms the first number in an autograph 
catalogue of his works,* which Cheru- 


bini carried on without interruption 
through a period of almost seventy years 
—a document which in its extent stands 
quite alone in musical literature. He 
left Florence at the age of seventeen, 
and devoted himself for three years to 
hard work under Sarti at Bologna and 
Milan, where one of his objects was 
thoroughly to imbue himself with the 
pure style of Palestrina, and where Sarti 
employed him in writing the minor airs 
for his many operas. From this time 
Cherubini began to stand alone, and to 
compose for various Italian theatres, 
with great success. In Venice he went 
under the pleasant nickname of “ Cheru- 
bini Cherubino.” Half a century later, 
being anxious to know something of the 


* The title of this remarkable catalogue, now be- 
come rare, is as follows: — ‘* Notice des Manuscrits 
autographes de la musique composée feu M. L. C. 
Z. S. Cherubini, Surintendant de la Musique du Roi, 
Directeur du Conservatoire de Musique, &c. &c. &c. 
Paris, 1843.’ It was edited by M. Bottée de Toulmon, 
Librarian of the Conservatoire. Mozart, as is well 
known, kept an autograph thematic catalogue of his 
works during the latter part of his life, but that extends 
over only six years and a half, while Cherubini’s cata- 
logue embraces his whole career. — Ep. 
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early productions of so great a master, I 
asked him to lend me the scores of these 
operas, and he sent me two, accompanied 
by the following note:—‘“I send you 
my ‘ Armida’ and ‘ Adriano in Siria;’ 
the one is the second, and the other the 
third of my works for the Italian stage. 
I fear these scores will not interest you 
much, for they are the productions of a 
mere lad fresh from school, and written 
in the style then in vogue. If the first 
one does not please you, leave the other 
unread.” I read them through, and my 
impression, as far as I remember, was 
that there was nothing of the school- 
boy about them, but, on the contrary, all 
the marks of a most able pen. But they 
certainly have a strong likeness to the 
other ofere serie of the time, which were 
all, German and Italian, very much alike. 
After a short stay in London, which 
apparently did not answer his expecta- 
tions, Cherubini went to Paris in 1786, 
and there he remained for the rest of his 
life. There he played the piano to Maria 
Antoinette, and there he was director of 
the Conservatoire under Louis Philippe. 
He wrote hymns for the /é¢es of the rev- 
olution, and a requiem for the anniver- 
sary of the death of Louis XVI. He 
displeased Napoleon, and perhaps for 
that very reason was decorated by the 
Bourbons. He saw with his own eyes 
the triumphs of Grétry and Meyerbeer, 
Spontini and Rossini. On his arrival 
from Vienna in 1805 he introduced Hum- 
mel’s works into Paris, and in 1830 
showed such kindness toa pupil of Hum- 
mel’s, then a young man, as he can never 
forget. But the political revolutions 
which agitated France during the long 
period of Cherubini’s residence there, af- 
fected him only in his outward circum- 
stances, or the musical demands made on 
him, He was probably too much of an 
Italian at heart to take any real interest 
in the struggles that were carried on 
around him; perhaps also he hesitated 
to push himself forward where he could 
do no good. He was too proud and too 
independent to attempt to succeed by 
other means than those which his heart 
and his genius permitted; indeed he 
treated the most powerful man of that 
century with a drusgue straightforward- 
ness for which he had to pay dearly. 
Cherubini’s life as a composer may be 
broadly divided into three epochs. In 
the first, he devoted himself to Italian 
opera ; in the second, to French ; and in 
the last almost exclusively to church mu- 
sic. It must not be supposed that these 
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periods succeeded one another with the 
definiteness of school-lessons. For in- 
stance, his connection with an Italian 
opera house, established in Paris in 1789, 
obliged him to occupy himself a great 
deal with the works performed there, 
either in the way of satisfying the de- 
mands of the singers, or in introducing 
new songs into old operas to give them 
fresh attraction. Several thick volumes 
of Italian solos and choruses written for 
this purpose, are still in existence, and 
contain material enough for whole operas. 
But it was at this very time that the 
characteristics of his second style or 
period were ripening. In 1791, after 
“ Demophon” —a first unsuccessful at- 
tempt at French opera — “ Lodoiska” was 
produced at the newly-erected Théatre 
Favart, and laid the foundation of Cheru- 
bini’s great name, and of an influence 
which remains to this day, though some 
of its results would hardly be satisfac- 
tory to their author. But it is the fate 
of great poets and artists that, sooner or 
later, their peculiarities of style become 
imitated and viciously exaggerated —a 
Nemesis from which even the very great- 
est cannot escape. 

In the course of the next ten years “ Zo- 
doiska” was followed by other dramatic 
works, the most important and famous 
of which were “ A/edée” and “Les deux 
Fournées.” Great as was their success in 
Paris, it has been more lasting in Ger- 
many.* The peculiar stamp of these 
operas is their grand construction, the 
freedom and boldness of the harmonies, 
the interesting and independent treat- 
ment of the orchestra, and the delicaté 
characteristic and dramatic manner in 
which the individual instruments of the 
band are brought out. 

At the time when Cherubini began to 
write, opera had attained a very impor- 
tant position both in France and Italy, 
though by different means. Paris was 
the birthplace of those clever, dramatic, 
exciting vaudevilles, full of melody, 
naive and piquant, which became so 
widely popular on this side of the Alps. 
And of all the French composers who, 
knowing but little harmony or instrument- 
ation, produced so much graceful and 
pleasing music, by their great originality 
of invention and their intuitive feeling 
for the stage, Grétry was the first. At 
the same time, in Italy, Paésiello and 
Cimarosa, and other less-known Italians 

* In Germany “Les deux Fournées’’ is known as 


“Der Wassertriger.” twas revived by Mr. Maple- 
son at Drury Lane in 1872 ; but without success. — Ep. 
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were enchanting the world by the charm 
of their vocal style. Composers and 
singers united in showing the enormous 
power which the human voice may exert 
on our feelings and senses when artistic- 
aliy cultivated and naturally used. Su- 
perior to the French in form and devel- 
opment, full of an inimitable verve in the 
opera buffa, and of tender, often almost 
passionate, feeling in more serious music, 
their treatment of the orchestra, though 
not without independence, was extraor- 
dinarily simple. Gluck’s position was 
isolated, and his influence was confined to 
the Grand Opéra. His wonderful dra- 
matic genius enabled him to combine 
French declamation with Italian cantildne 
to a remarkable degree, and by occasion- 
ally enriching these with German har- 
monies, he produced the grandest effects. 
But he was not an absolute master of his 
art in the same sense with the great Ger- 
man composers, and he wanted both 
power of development and grandeur of 
construction. Mozart united all the great 
qualities ; but at the period of which we 
are speaking, he had hardly made his 
mark even in his own country — certainly 
was not fully estimated there — while out- 
side of Germany he was scarcely known. 
Realize this state of things, and the scores 
of “ Lodoiska” and “ Medée” are truly as- 
tonishing. They contain a wealth of char- 
acteristic themes, varying with the sense of 
the words, the characters and the changes 
of situation ; and yet, in spite of all this 
life and movement, they constitute a style 
of music which is almost architectural in 
the beauty and clearness of its outlines. 
The harmonies and modulations, even 
when most unusual, develop themselves 
with the natural logical sequence and ease 
which always distinguish a great master, 
and seem actually and necessarily to pro- 
ceed from the independent life of the sepa- 
rate parts, as they did with the old com- 
posers of the strict polyphonic style. To 
Cherubini are chiefly owing a great num- 
ber of those effects which have been so 
much employed by the romantic school of 
Germany, and so much abused by less- 
gifted writers ; I mean the long-sustained 
harmonies carrying rhythmical figures — 
the “ pedal points,” so called, which keep 
the hearer in suspense, until the return of 
the key-note acts like a release ; the single 
sustained notes on the horn or clarinet, 
so exciting to the imagination ; the mys- 
terious resonance of some weird melody 
in the veiled lower strings of the violas ; 
the frequent pauses, producing effects 
only possible in music of this class — and 
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so on. Musical historians are fond of 
saying that Cherubini took the Germans 
for his teachers and examples. My con- 
viction is that the Germans learned far 
more from him than he did from them. 
In his clear and transparent treatment of 
the orchestra he may owe much to 
Haydn; his vivacity he may have caught 
from Mozart, whose greatest works were 
written only a few years before Cheru- 
bini’s best operas. But the undeniable 
elective affinity which has always been 
recognized between Cherubiniand Beet- 
hover can only have been e/ective on the 
part of the latter in so far as there was not 
a natural affinity between the minds of 
two other men. We must remember that 
at the beginning of the present century, 
years after the appearance of “ Lodoiska” 
and * Medée” (1791-95), Beethoven was 
stilla young composer, and though his 
first trios and sonatas had given hima 
great position, he had written nothing in 
the way of opera. It is evident that in 
the composition of “ Fidelio” Beethoven 
often borrowed the manner * of the great 
Italian, and he himself has acknowledged 
the fact with a frankness which does him 
honour. 

It may be said that there is a great want 
of vitality in Cherubini’s operas as com- 


pared with “ Don Giovanni,” “ Fidelio,” 


or “ Freischitz;” and in many respects 
even with Gluck’s, though as lyric dramas 
these last are far behind Cherubini’s. 
This is no doubt true, and there are many 
reasons for it, the most important being 
the simplest — namely, that Cherubini did 
not possess a sufficient flow of independ- 
ent beautiful melody. No one can say 
that his music is not melodious; it is 
more correct to say that everything in it 
sings. But there isagreat gulf between 
that melodious element which is the es- 
sential of every true musician, and the 
creation of melodies which take posses- 
sion of the memory and the imagination, 
Cherubini’s characters are full of expres- 
sion. They are tender, vehement, pas- 
sionate, dignified ; but the music can rare- 
ly be separated from the character, as in- 
dependent melody, beautiful in itself — 
it is singing, but there are no songs. The 
framework so cleverly supplied by the 
orchestra incloses a picture which, though 
fitting it satisfactorily, is often of second- 
ary importance to the frame. Gluck’s 


* A curious corroboration of this remark is afforded 
by a portion of one of Beethoven’s sketch-books in 
possession of Mr. Joachim, which contains a memo- 
randum of a terzet from the ** Deux Fournées,’’ mixed 
up with sketches for ‘* Fidedio.”’ — Ep. 
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Iphigénie lives forever in her noble song 
of lamentation. We can never call to 
mind any of the characters in Mozart’s 
operas without, so to speak, hearing the 
melodies which belong to them. Agatha’s 
piety, love, and happiness live in the 
shrine of our remembrance like costly 
pearls; but Lodoiska and Medée never 
call upsimilar memories. Fétis (to whom 
I am indebted for much of this sketch) 
will not admit this deficiency in his friend. 
He maintains that the fault lies in the 
libretti, which certainly are very poor. 
He quotes a number of scenes full of 
beautiful melody, and instances espe- 
cially Cherubini’s most popular opera, 
“ Les deux Fournées.” But this is proving 
toomuch. Nobody affirms that Cherubini 
was not tuneful, while on the other hand 
no one can deny that a want of concrete 
melodies forms his weak point. 

In fact, this is exactly the want which 
is felt in the splendid opera just men- 
tioned, though in France, and still more in 
Germany, it has long delighted both mu- 
sicians and amateurs, and will always hold 
an important place in the répertoire of 
French opéra comigue. The Jibretio is 
full of national colouring, and abounds in 
thrilling situations, two circumstances 
preeminently suited to bring Cherubini's 
powers into the brightest light, and to 
throw his weak points into the back- 
ground. A few expressive and serious 
airs give a stamp to the popular charac- 
ters. But the larger part of the drama 
affords opportunities for admirable ez- 
semble pieces— passionate outbursts of 
joy and grief, defiant rage, timid entrea- 
ties. There is constant alteration of anx- 
ious expectation, sudden surprises, fear 
and hope, but hardly any opportunities 
for displaying a broad or melodious 
style. ; 

By these situations, the whole force of 
the composer’s talents and peculiar power 
was brought out, and is displayed in con- 
stant variety of instrumentation, short 
passionate vocal phrases, changes of 
rhythm, striking modulations, artistic 
combinations of instruments and voices, 
characteristic musical effects in the nu- 
merous melodramatic situations, and last- 
ly —in spite of all this restless variety — 
in that wonderful mastery by which his 
works are made to form independent 
structures of such strength and clearness. 
And yet in the part of Constance, where 
we naturally look for a broad stream of 
melody flowing from the inmost depths 
of the feelings and imagination, as the 
expression of the same self-sacrificing 
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conjugal love which is so nobly embodied 
in “ Fidelio,” a few impassioned phrases 
are all that we find. This may possibly, as 
Fétis says, be the fault of the librettist ; 
but neither in Cherubini himself, nor in 
anything that we know of his life, is there 
evidence of any overmastering amount of 
feeling. Excellent and honourable in all 
his dealings, and at the bottom of his 
heart not without an almost naive good- 
nature, even his most friendly words and 
actions were tinged with bitterness. He 
evidently felt no anxiety that either his 
music or his person should Please. Clear 
in intelligence, and calm in judgment, he 
never softened the harshness of his re- 
marks by any charm of expression. Like 
the sweet chestnut, even his good-nature 
had a prickly shell. True, he was an old 
man when I knew him, but even from his 
earliest friends and most devoted pupils 
I never could gather that he possessed 
the depth of feeling which we naturally 
associate with a great composer. Great 
energy, strong force of will, and constant 
freshness in the smallest details, he al- 
ways showed; but he seldom rose to a 
fiery heat, and we might with justice com- 
pare his soul to a fire, always burning, 
but not easily kindled into a blaze.* If, 
as it seems to me, these traits to a cer- 
tain extent explain the character of his 
music, they illustrate still more some of 
his prominent qualities—for example, 
his intense love of order, and that par- 
tiality for combinations by which his im- 
agination must have been strongly con- 
trolled. To the first we may attribute 
his dislike to leaving a piece of music 
until he had given it the very utmost fin- 
ish, a habit by which he often weakened 
the interest of his work, especially in 
dramatic music. Everything fragmentary 
was repugnant to him, and thus he was a 
complete stranger to that episodic style 
by which Beethoven obtained such great 
effects. His subjects seem almost like 
persons, richly endowed with light and 
life, and all the conditions of being, but 
never stepping out of their characteristic 
attitudes. — But we must now follow the 
outward circumstances of the life of our 
composer. 

At the time when Cherubini was at the 
zenith of his fame, and when the most 
distinguished of his colleagues, Méhul, 
Bertin, Lesueur; and even Grétry himself, 
though most widely differing from him, 
were “doing their best to copy the gran-|e 


**is like 


* “ Cherubini,” said Mendelssohn, in 1825, 
ashes and 


an extinct volcano throwing out occasional f 
sparks, but quite covered with cinders.” — 
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deur and peculiarities of his style, Gen- 
eral Buonaparte returned to Paris from 
his Italian campaign. Cherubini, as one 
of the directors of the new Conservatoire, 
was introduced to him, and on this occa- 
sion the general spoke with enthusiasm . 
of Paésiello and Zingarelli. Cherubini 
did not dispute the merits of the former, 
but repeated the name of the latter with 
contempt. “ Passe pour Paésiello; mais 
Zingarelli!” This was the first cause of 
the future emperor’s aversion, an aver- 
sion which was destined to lead to serious 
consequences for Cherubini. 

Buonaparte was then living in the Rue 
Taitbout, where he received ‘celebrities of 
all kinds in a simple and hospitable style. 
Cherubini was one day invited to dinner. 
The general had meanwhile heard his 
operas, and spoke of them, again prais- 
ing his beloved Paésiello. ‘ Your music 
is very fine,” said he, **but the accompa- 
niment is too prominent—z/ y a trop 
@accompagnement.” “ Citoyen-général,” 
was the reply, “vous aimez la musique qui 
vous laisse penser avos affaires d'état.” 
Meantime Buonaparte became consul, 
and afterwards emperor; but poor Che- 
rubini, in spite of the success of his mu- 
sic, remained as he was. In 1805, there- 
fore, he accepted an advantageous invita- 
tion to write for the Imperial Opera at 


Vienna. His beautiful young wife accom- 
panied him, and his operaof “ Faniska” 
was still incomplete when Napoleon ar- 
rived, after executing a somewhat noisy 


symphony at Austerlitz. He resided at 
Schénbrunn, and hearing that Cherubini 
was in Vienna, sent for him, and com- 
missioned him to organize and conduct 
some state concerts at the court. At 
the close of the music the emperor 
would often remain with him and Cres- 
centini talking about art and artists. (I 
had these details from the lips of Che- 
rubini himself.) “Your last opera has 
had great success ?” said Napoleon, one 
evening. ‘It would not please you, 
sire,” answered Cherubini. “ Why not?” 
asked the emperor. il y a trop @ac- 
compagnement,” wasthe answer, and it 
was the last which Cherubini ever had 
the opportunity of making, for the em- 
peror never spoke to him again. 

In the spring of 1806, “ Faniska” was 
performed in Vienna; it excited the ad- 
miration of the musicians, and met with 
much sympathy from the public ; but the 

echoes of the French artillery so fatal to 
“ Fidelio” at its first performance, had a 
similar disturbing effect on Cherubini’s 
opera. He broke off his engagement, 
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and returned to Paris, His colleagues; by the great people of the village to 
gave him a brilliant reception at the Con-| write some music to celebrate their saint’s 
servatoire, and thereby perhaps helped to; day. How gentle is the slumber of gen- 
throw him into still greater disfavour with | ius, and how slight a touch will arouse it ! 


the emperor. 
talent, but disliked seeing laurels be- 
stowed where he had no wish to take part 
in the gift. As if in pique, the great des- 
pot abandoned him to his fate, and of- 
fered Méhul the post of Imperial maitre 
de chapelle. Méhul, being on intimate 
terms with Cherubini, who had dedicated 
the score of “ Medée’’ to him, ventured to 
request that his friend might share the 
post with him; but upon this the em- 
peror withdrew his offer, and gave the 
place to Lesueur. Cherubini seems to 
have been deeply discouraged by this 
blow, and during several years hardly 
composed anything, but devoted himself 
to an occupation which was too charac- 
teristic not to be described. On entering 
his apartment a number of pictures of all 
sizes in frames might be observed hang- 
ing on the walls. Red and black spots 
were more or less prominent here and 
there, but a closer examination was nec- 
essary to discover their connection. 
These pictures were the product of the 
strange gift for contrivance which at that 
time had become almost a mania with 
him. They contained the most fantastic 


figures, groups and scenes, made up of 
the hearts and diamonds on the cards,. 
either whole or divided, as the case might 


be. There were dancers with red jackets, 
singers with red caps, buildings, land- 
scapes with strange vegetation, the cards 
being used horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly, singly or collectively, with more or 
less of the spots erased. It was a pas- 
time — perhaps even a waste of time. 
And yet this combination of invention 
and calculation, this satisfaction in self- 
imposed trammels was very curious, and 
it was impossible not to see in it a cer- 
tain analogy with many of his musical 
combinations, where everything had to 
give way to some particular phrase, some 
long-sustained note or harmony. At that 
time he also greatly devoted himself to 
botany; and his wife has told me. that 
for months he went to the Fardin des 
Plantes every day. Nature is the mother 
of mothers, and when her children are 
out of tune with themselves, they may al- 
ways resort to her and find rest for 
their souls, and new courage for the bat- 
tle of life. 

A trifling circumstance led him back to 
his art. Being on a visit in the country 
to the Prince of Chimon, he was asked 





Napoleon loved to reward! The result of this awakening was Che- 


rubini’s great mass in F for three voices. 
Thus the internal spell was broken, and 
at the return of the Bourbons the exter- 
nal one also vanished. In the year 1816 
Louis the Eighteenth placed him at the 
head of the Chapel Royal, and from that 
time dates the composition of those nu- 
merous sacred works which were to give 
him even more fame than his dramatic 
compositions had done. A new and 
empty style of church music had at this 
time taken the place of the severe school 
of the old masters. The opera had in- 
troduced a great wealth of means of ex- 
pression; the charm of vocal solos and 
orchestral accompaniments had become 
familiar and necessary. Moreover it was 
important that the great personages who 
paid for the music should not be bored 
during the time they thought proper to 
devote to God. On the other hand, com- 
posers were loth to break entirely with 
the artistic forms which were regarded as 
the peculiar property of sacred music. 
They thought it impossible to dispense 
altogether with fugues, as they considered 
them to be specially religious. They en- 
tirely forgot that in a sacred building the 
purest and deepest feelings should pre- 
vail. A certain comfortable, easy gaiety 
seems to have agreed very well with the 
services of the Church, as it does still, 
and this animated the style then in 
vogue. Thus the composers who ad- 
hered to the rules became dry, and those 
who wrote for effect almost frivolous. It 
is humiliating to think of the quantity of 
church music written in the latter part 
of the last century and the first quarter 
of the present one, and consider how in- 
finitely little of it remains above water. 
Mozart’s “ Requiem ” is almost the only 
gem amongst a mass of trash. But from 
these musical rubbish-heaps, in which 
sO many great masters are buried, Che- 
rubini’s works rise like the Pyramids. 
They show that he possessed all the 
requirements for artistic perfection, and 
could wield them as a second nature — 
individual inventive power, independent 
force, defiant will, comprehensive genius, 
and unmistakable cleverness. The severe 
studies to which he so steadily devoted 
himself in his youth now made themselves 
felt in every voice and every bar ; while 
availing himself of all the modern licenses 
in harmony, the spirit of his music 
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retained a certain severity, which, like 
leaven, imparted a wholesome bitter to 
the composition. Even the necessity 
imposed upon him of keeping within 
certain limits was beneficial, by prevent- 
ing him from yielding to his tendency to 
diffuseness. The want of that stream of 
melody which we regret in his dramatic 
works is hardly felt in those which he 
wrote for the Church, and for this rea- 
son, that a melody, when complete in itself, 
is peculiarly the utterance of an individ- 
ual. When the situation demands that 
a people should give expression to its 
feelings, the prominent effect must be 
one of many voices ; the individual must 
not be brought forward, the common feel- 
ing in its unity must be the product of 
the manifold source. A very evident 
feeling for higher things lay in Cherubi- 
ni’s nature ; even if not always elevated, 
he is always dignified. He shows most 
feeling in pathetic situations, whilst in his 
vigorous force there is a sort of defiance, 
and in his happy moments he is sometimes 
almost too brilliant and showy. But the 
absence of anything commonplace and or- 
dinary, the stamp of real genius which is 
everywhere imprinted, keeps the hearer in 
an elevated and intellectual sphere — if 
not always awed, yet deeply impressed. 
And therefore an objection can hardly be 
raised to the assertion that Cherubini is 
the greatest composer of sacred music in 
this century. Beethoven’s “ AZissa Solen- 
nis” cannot be taken into consideration 
here. It isa dramatic-symphonic oratorio 
of titanic structure, to «which the words of 


the mass serve asa sort of foundation ;, 


but its place is not in the church. 

Besides his famous masses in F major 
and D minor, and the coronation mass 
for the consecration of Charles X., Che- 
rubini wrote a large number of short 
sacred works. To shorten the service of 
the Chapel Royal, the priest generally 
said asilent mass, during which a Gloria, 
or Ayrie, with a credo and a motet were 
performed. An astonishing number of 
such pieces remain in the hands of Che- 
rubini’s family awaiting publication. 

In speaking of Cherubini’s sacred 
works, I must not forget one which may 
perhaps be called the most perfect of all 
— I mean his “ Requiem” composed for 
the anniversary of the death of Louis XVI. 
It is almost unique in music. Cherubini 
may not have attained to the unearthly 
beauty, or the depth of thought and 
feeling, which we find in some of the 
movements of Mozart’s “ Requiem.” But 
Mozart’s was, as we know, not completed 
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by its divine author; all its parts are not 
equally elevated, and the style is wanting 
in that perfect unity which gives even less 
happy ideas their due prominence. In 
Cherubini’s work it seems as if every- 
thing, as far as the words permit, were 
developed out of the eternal human la- 
ment, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” What earnest supplication, 
what depth of lamentation, what fear of 
the Last Judgment! And how, at the 
close, life seems to dissolve in one long- 
drawn sigh! In the fugue on the words 
recalling the promise to Abraham and 
his seed, the daring contrapuntist awakes, 
and not only asserts his rights, but per- 
sistently demands them; and the episode 
was perhaps necessary, that the effect of 
the work might not be too crushing. 
This great composition is truly astonish- 
ing for the simplicity of the means em- 
ployed, the colour in the orchestra, and the 
purely vocal treatment of the voices. 
Had Cherubini left nothing else, it alone 
would suffice to make every true musician 
look up to him as one of the most extra- 
ordinary and sublime of masters. 

In the autumn of 1834 Bellini had been 
snatched away from his numerous friends, 
and in the following winter I one day 
found Cherubini at work ona large score. 
On my humbly inquiring what the con- 
tents of it were, the aged master replied : 
“ After Bellini’s death it was proposed to 
perform a requiem to him in the Made- 
leine, but the priests would admit no fe- 
male singers, and thereby caused great 
annoyance. I donot wish the same thing 
to happen at my death, so I am writing a 
requiem for men’s voices — and then they 
will not have occasion to quarrel on my 
account at least.” The work was com- 
pleted and published, and eight years 
later was performed according to the 
composer’s intention. It ranks far be- 
neath the first requiem, but considering 
that it was the work of a man of seventy- 
five it is impossible to read the score 
without astonishment. 

Since the composition of the “ Aden- 
cerrages” in 1813 — when the opera was 
coldly received, though the overture has 
become popular in German and English 
concert-rooms — Cherubini had occasion- 
ally joined other composers in fasticcio 
operas for special occasions, but had virtu- 
ally renounced the stage. But he was to 
be once more dragged from his peaceful 
retreat in the Conservatoire. Scribe had 
written a new /ibretto to the music of 
“ Koukourgi,” an opera which Cherubini 
composed as early as 1793, but which had 
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remained in his desk ever since. The 
librettist fancied that he had only to suit 
his new words to the old music; but 
Cherubini wrote an almost entirely fresh 
score, which, under the name of “ 4/ 
Baba,” was performed in the summer of 
1834. It had, however, no success. This 
was during my stay in France, though | 
happened to be absent from Paris at the 
time. On my return Rossini spoke 
about it to me, and said: “ Poor Cheru- 
bini, how they murdered his lovely score ! 
how they cut it and mutilatedit ! his heart 
must have turnedround in his body!” 
Thus terminated this branch of Cheru- 
bini’s musical activity. In his twentieth 
year he brought out the first of, his thirty 
operas, in his seventy-third the last — and 
how many of them in vain ! 

Though Cherubini’s orchestral works 
are not very numerous, and most of them 
connected with operas, they were of vast 
importance to the development of mod- 
ern instrumental music. Where amongst 


the composers who preceded him do we 
find orchestral movements equal in power, 
passion, feeling and rhythmical life to the 
Overture and entr’actes to “ Medée,” or an 
Overture to be compared to that of “ Les 
deux Fournées” ? Hauptmann has told us 
of the effect produced on him by the first 


part of this overture, and how much its 
mysterious harmonies, the bold attack of 
the basses, and the exciting crescendo 
which led into the a//egro, aftected him. 
It has been copied and exaggerated a 
thousand times since, but is still full of 
freshness and vigour, like every really 
great and original work. In these works, 
Cherubini (to use a now favourite expres- 
sion) is the forefather of Beethoven, 
Weber, Schumann, and Wagner. His 
other overtures hold their place in con- 
cert-programmes, and are for the most 
part genuine cabinet-pieces, cleverly con- 
structed on lively, interesting, and well- 
developed themes. But none of them 
have the melody and fire of the two just 
mentioned ; and though to the musician 
they will always remain a fresh source of 
inspiration and instruction, on the gen- 
eral public they produce but a faint im- 
pression.* 

Cherubini’s chamber-music is not of 
great importance, but still it is worthy of 
himself, and the first of his string quar- 
tets — written at the age of fifty —con- 
tains much that is delicate and piquant. 


* An exception to this judgment should surely be 
made in favour of the overture to “ Anacreon,”’ which 
in England is the greatest favourite of all; and perhaps 
not undeservedly so. — Ep. 
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The schergo has even a touch of Men- 
delssohn about it. It was composed in 
1810, though not published till long after 
Mendelssohn’s most characteristic works 
had appeared. When I left Paris in 
1836 Cherubini was writing a string 
quintet, and told me with perfect simplic- 
ity that he meant to write half a dozen 
more. Writing to me on November 22, 
1837, he says, “I have just finished my 
sixth quartet, and a quintet. Cela m’oc- 
cupé et cela m’amuse, car je n’y mets pas 
la moindre prétention.” The quintet was 
performed in his own house when he was 
seventy-eight, and greatly astonished the 
artists of Paris. 

When | arrived in Paris as a youth of 
seventeen the thing I felt most eager 
about was to see Cherubini. I had a let- 
ter of introduction to him from my master 
Hummel, and imagined that I should be 
as greatly impressed by his appearance as 
I had been by his works. I was therefore 
a little disappointed on entering his study 
to find him a small lean man. But the 
disappointment was only momentary. 
There was a penetrating gleam in the old 
man’s eye, white locks surrounded his 
comparatively lofty head, and his feat- 
ures, through somewhat impaired by age, 
still bore traces of almost regular beauty. 
His general appearance gave one more 
the impression of a distinguished states- 
man than of a musical composer. This 
may be seen in Ingres’ noble portrait, 
which seems not so much painted as ac- 
tually chiselled in colours, and which has 
preserved the face of Cherubini with re- 
markable truthfulness. His voice had a 
touch of dryness, and even when he was 
in the best humour sounded angry and 
even surly. Strangely enough though he 
had lived in Paris for fifty years his pro- 
nunciation of French had not lost certain 
Italian peculiarities. His conversation 
was full of vivacity, interspersed with 
short, cutting sentences, often thrown out 
in an ironical manner; his remarks were 
generally to the point, and he thoroughly 
understood the virtue of silence. At the 
time I speak of Cherubini was at the head 
of the Conservatoire, after having for a 
number of years been one of its inspect- 
ors and professors. His earnestness and 
conscientiousness gave a severity to his 
rule which is said to have been very 
beneficial, the institution having before 
his time considerably deteriorated. He 
held tenaciously to the letter of the law, 
and his usual answer—‘“ Ca ne se peut 
pas” (* That cannot be allowed ”) had al- 
most become proverbial. Very early in 
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our acquaintance, however, I had an op- 
portunity of discovering that under this 
repellent manner he had a feeling heart. 
I had asked leave to take home a couple 
of volumes from the library of the Con- 
servative, and received the answer — “ Ca 
ne se peut pas ; Cest défendu.” Itwas no 
use insisting, so I changed the conversa- 
tion, but as I was taking leave he said: 
“ What was it that you wanted to borrow 
from our library?” And when I an- 
swered that it was a volume of Pales- 
trina’s motets, the old man replied in an 
almost confidential tone, “I shall send 
for them for myself, and then you shall 
have them.” 

When my dear mother afterwards re- 
moved to Paris and became a member of 
his whist-quartet, my relations with him 
and his family grew very intimate. A 
kindness which he showed me only a 
few hours before my departure from 
Paris, and more especially the manner in 
which he showed it, were too character- 
istic not to be mentioned. I had begged 


him to bequeath me one of his manu- 
scripts. On my last Sunday in Paris he 
invited me to join his family dinner, and 
before we sat down he presented me 
with two scores, begging me to choose 
Without looking much into them I 


one. 
seized the thickest, and was about to 
pocket it, when the well-known “ Ca ue se 
peut pas” sounded in myears. It seems 
that these manuscripts had their ap- 
pointed places, according to number and 
letter, in his library, and could not upon 
any condition be withdrawn. However, 
on the following Tuesday I received a 
copy of the score I had chosen (a beauti* 
ful “Agnus Dei”), which the indefatigable 
old man had accomplished in the two days, 
with a trembling hand, but the utmost 
clearness and neatness. Some letters 
which I afterwards received from him 
are written in terms of such tender kind- 
ness that it is impossible to recognize in 
them the stern director with his “ Ca ne se 
peut pas.” | feelcertain that he could not 
have brought himself to use such expres- 
sions except in writing. 

An incident of his last illness shows a 
love of order so great as to be almost 
monomania. His handkerchiefs were 
marked with consecutive numbers, and 
he used them accordingly. As he lay on 
his deathbed, with the cold sweat on his 
brow, some one gave him a clean hand- 
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of terrors that he had manifested towards 
the emperor, and cried out again and 
again, “ Ze ne veut pas mourir,;” but it was 
in vain ; he died on the 15th March, 1842, 
in his eighty-second year. 

Cherubini’s manner of life at the time 
I knew him was extremely simple and 
regular. Every morning between nine 
and ten he entered the Conservatoire, 
which was only a few steps from his resi- 
dence. He had a large room, with an 
anteroom separating him by double and 
triple doors from the noise of the fiddles, 
pianos, and horns of the pupils. There 
he sat the whole day at a table with writ- 
ing-materials and music-paper, and gen- 
erally his snuff-box, receiving every one 
who asked for him, and working whenever 
he was alone. Regularly every Saturday 
he attended the meeting of the musical 
section of the Académie des Arts. In 
the evening he usually played whist with 
characteristic earnestness and ardour. I 
do not think that he read much. He 
used to attend the first performances and 
even rehearsals of new operas, especially 
those of his friends or pupils ; went regu- 
larly to all the Conservatoire concerts, 
and presided with the most patient endur- 
ance at the endless examinations of the 
students. Halévy, who had been one of 
his favourite pupils, became his most inti- 
mate friend. Cherubini treated him with 
marked kindness, which did not prevent 
an occasional unpleasant home truth. 
On one occasion, for instance, at the first 
performance of a new opera of Halévy’s, 
he remained perfectly dumb during more 
than one act, until at last Halévy burst 
out with, “ But, ssaestro, have you noth- 
ing to say to me?” Towhich the an- 
swer was: “I say nothing to you be- 
cause you say nothing to me.” After I 
had been some weeks in Paris, and was 
still full of well-meant, conscientious, un- 
justifiable German exclusiveness, I one 
day saw Cherubini and Rossini, the mu- 
sical antipodes, walking arm in arm on 
the Boulevards. I was simply stunned 
with surprise at an event which seemed to 
me so inconceivably unnatural and even 
fabulous. But the explanation was not 
far off, for the two famous composers 
lived on the most friendly terms, and 
Rossini afterwards boasted to me of hav- 
ing been the happy mediator in the mar- 
riage of Cherubini’s younger daughter. 

The mention of this beautiful and 


kerchief, which unluckily did not happen}charming girl reminds me that I have 


to be the right one, and he at once re- 
fused it, and asked for number seven! 


“said too little of Cherubini’s family. 


His wife, a stately and wise matron, who 


He showed the same defiance to the king! bore unmistakable traces of former 
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beauty, must have had more influence on 
him than appeared to be the case, at 
least in everything which concerned his 
domestic life. According to French cus- 
tom she always spoke of him as “ Mon- 
sieur Cherubini,” but with the greatest 
tenderness. The oldest daughter, mar- 
ried to.a French officer of the name of 
Turques, was a most lively and active 
woman, and had a lovely little daughter. 
She had many interesting details to tell 
about her father. ‘ Here, in this room,” 
she said to me one day, “ papa wrote 
‘Les deux Fournées.” He sat at a little 
table in the window, and there in the 
corner by the wall I played with my com- 
panions. Beyond a certain fixed line, 
we might not go, but within that space 
we might make as much noise as we 
liked.” Thus’ it seems that all that 
Cherubini required in the way of quiet 
during his work was that nobody should 
come too nearhim! His only son Sal- 
vador, a handsome, agreeable, and ac- 
complished man, had been to Egypt 
when a boy and had assisted the famous 
Champollion in deciphering the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. He was devoted to his 
father. The youngest daughter married 
Professor Rossellini, the celebrated ar- 
cheologist of Pisa, after which I had few 
opportunities of seeing her in the family 
circle in Paris, but I shall never forget 
witnessing the first performance of Ros- 
sini’s “ William Tell” in the same box 
with her. 

Though active and occupied up to the 
very last, Cherubini seems always to have 
devoted his spare time at home to rest or 
distraction of some sort. On Sundays he 
collected his family and a few friends 
around him at dinner, and evidently en- 
joyed the meetings, though seldom ex- 
pressing his feelings. His fatherly affec- 
tion showed itself in the excellent educa- 
tion which he gave his children. Amongst 
his papers is a book in which he had kept 
an accurate account of all the expenses 
incurred for his children since their birth. 
There was a separate division for each 
child, and the whole book was kept with 
beautiful neatness. This painful preci- 
sion extended to every detail connected 
with himself, his art, and his family. 
During his many years of office at the 
Conservatoire he wrote a number of so/- 
Feggi, figured basses, melodies, and move- 
ments in parts, for the lessons and exam- 


inations, which either in print or manu-! 


script have become generally diffused. 
But this was the least part of his work as 
teacher, for in that capacity he holds a 
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peculiar place in the history of music in 
France. He was the first to introduce 
into Paris the real serious science of com- 
position, and the skill which so essen- 
tially distinguishes the French composers 
of this century from their predecessors is 
chiefly due to him. Even those who were 
not actually under his teaching (as _ for 
instance Boieldieu) learned much from 
him, and Spontini could hardly have man- 
aged to accomplish the instrumentation of 
the “ Vestale” but forhis help. The parts 
of it had been twice copied out, but still 
the opera would not go, and at last the 
composer had to take refuge with Che- 
rubini. The bill for so much copying 
amounted to a most unusual sum, and 
Napoleon, who always looked into every- 
thing, thought it so absurd, that he de- 
creed that the cost of copying an opera 
was never to exceed a certain amount. 
Cherubini, who might always be believed, 
told me this himself. 

Eleven years after the death of this 
good and great man, it was my good for- 
tune to enjoy what seemed almost like a 
personal reunion with him. His widow 
allowed me to spend half a day in his 
study, where his manuscripts were pre- 
served in the same order as during his 
lifetime. I wrote an article about my 
visit, at the time, for the Cologne paper, 
which has since been republished ; * but 
I cannot resist recalling one or two of the 
circumstances. Amongst other things, I 
found a number of thick volumes, con- 
taining copies in his own hand of psalms 
by Clari, Lotti, and Marcello. He made 
these at the age of sixty, and when his 
wife objected to such labour, he answered, 
“What do you women know about it? 
As if one had not always to go on learn- 
ing!” Then there was a little book, 
which in beauty of handwriting was like 
one of the most finished old manuscripts, 
and which contained a collection of sixty 
canons of his own composition. It is 
curiously characteristic that at the end of 
his scores for the Chapel Royal he should 
have carefully noted down with painful 
exactness, to half and even a quarter of 
a minute, the time which they occupied! 
Then, again, there was a leaf in his own 
writing, belonging to, and completing, a 
collection of autographs dedicated to the 
French opera-composers. The treasures 
collected in his library are so priceless, 
that it seems as if no one were capable of 
buying them. To the best of my belief 
they are still in the hands of his descend- 


* See “Aus dem Tonleben unserer Zeit.” 
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ants, and yet they might adorn and enrich 
the greatest national library. About ten 
years ago, the Florentines raised a splen- 
did monument to their famous country- 
man, at Santa Croce, the Pantheon of 
Italy ; and Cherubini’s name now shines 
near those of Dante, Michel Angelo, and 
Galileo. Whether during his lifetime a 


single note of his was ever performed * in 
that splendid city,is extremely doubtful. 
But the national pride which causes men 
to do honour to their fellow-countrymen 
after their death, or rather to themselves 
in their fellow-countrymen, has occasion- 
ally the good result of promoting the 


* I saw in Florence, in 1869, in the hands of Madame 
Loussot, a well-known musical enthusiast, a collection 
of canons by Cherabini, which, I think, must be those 
mentioned above. — Ed. 
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knowledge and understanding of their 
works. Let us hope that this may be the 
case here. 

After thus endeavouring to give a pic- 
ture of a composer whom every cultivated 
musician must look up to with reverence, 
I feel overcome with the sense of the im- 
perfect manner in which I have. accom- 
plished my task. The individuality of 
the great master is clear to my inner 
vision —I believe that I can follow the 
traces of his active, clear, sharp, and in- 
genious mind, and I can understand the 
varying pulsations of his inmost feelings, 
up to the secret recesses of creative 
fancy. But it is always difficult to ex- 
press what is best and deepest — in music, 
especially, it is a sheer impossibility. 

FERDINAND HILLER. 





THE HINDuU-CHINESE. — The general char- 
acter of the Hindu-Chinese ‘is marked by 
servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and 
feebleness, which belong to political slavery 
everywhere. They are at the same time tem- 
perate, generally abstemious, placable, docile, 
peaceable, and obedient. There is, however, 
a tameness or dulness of character, which, 
though not amounting to stupidity, is very 
remarkable. They display no strength or 
variety of character —exhibit no romantic 
feelings, and are, in short, utterly unimagina- 
tive. In enterprise and personal courage they 
are greatly inferior to the warlike tribes of 
Western and Northern Asia. There is one 
feature of their character which deserves 
more particular notice, — their national vanity. 
This exists almost universally in the most ex- 
aggerated and ludicrous degree. The Abbé 
Gervaise, one of the few judicious writers who 
has treated of the nations of India beyond the 
Ganges, describes the Siamese as “ despising 
all other nations, and being thoroughly per- 
suaded that the greatest injustice in the world 
was done to them when their pre-eminence 
was disputed.” This particular people per- 
haps carry the folly to the greatest height ; 
but the Burmans and Cochin-Chinese are 
little behind them. A Burman warrior, not 
many years ago, proposed in council to take 
Fort William and the city of Calcutta with 
three thousand soldiers; and to complete the 
conquest of Hindustan with as many more ! 
He was loudly applauded by the senators of 
his Burman Majesty. On another occasion, a 
fleet of open boats was prepared by the Bur- 
man government for the purpose of crossing 
the Bay of Bengal in the south-west monsoon, 





capturing Fort Saint George, and subduing 
the Carnatic. A late king of Cochin-China, 
who was commonly a man of sense, was not 
himself superior to this extravagance ; and, 
although in many respects well acquainted of 
what was passing in Europe, was wont to talk 
familiarly (for he was born and bred an ultra- 
Royalist) of proffering his assistance to Louis 
XVIIL., and measuring swords with the con- 
queror of Marengo and Austerlitz! The 
character we have thus attempted to sketch 
applies generally to all the nations of whom 
we have been speaking, although there are 
considerable distinctions. The Burmans are 
more enterprising, more sprightly, and braver 
than the Siamese. The Siamese surpass all 
the rest in vanity; and in point of humanity 
and moderation have some advantage over 
the Burmans. The Cochin-Chinese are more 
gay and social than any of their neighbours ; 
and, indeed, in these points excel all Asiatic 
people. From the confines of Bengal to the 
borders of China there exist, besides rude 
dialects, seven languages which have received 
a considerable share of cultivation. These 
are the Aracanese, the Burman, the Peguan, 
the Siamese, the Lao, the Kambojan, and the 
Anam. Of alphabets also there are no less 
than seven ; that of Aracan, of Ava, of Pegue, 
two alphabets of Lao, that of Siam and the 
Kambojan, which is the same as the Pali, 
besides the symbolic character of China which 
is used by the Cochin-Chinese and Ton- 
quinese, in a form somewhat modified. The 
Hindu-Chinese dialects are either chiefly or 
entirely monosyllabic, being so in the greatest 
degree as we advance eastward. Oriental. 





